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. ORE than a 

y usual amount 
of interest is 
possessed by 
the Registrar- 
General’s Quar- 
terly Report, 
relating to the 
births and 
deaths regis- 
tered in the 
three months, 
July, August, 
and September 
last. It is need- 


formation re- 


lating to the results of the present cholera | pool, suffered from cholera in a severe epidemic | 
epidemic in various parts of the country which | form during the three months, and the favour- | 


gives the additional value to the report just | able season, combining a low temperature with | 
‘outbreaks of the disease in so many various 


published. 


vious corresponding quarters, and was only 0°2 
per 1,000 above their average. These figures 
are abundantly conclusive in fixing upon our 
town populations almost the entire excess of 
mortality which prevailed during last quarter. 
Weekly returns are now published of the vital 
statistics of ten of the largest towns in England 
and Wales, which at the middle of this year were 
estimated to contain 5,197,064 inhabitants; the 
quarterly facts relating to these ten towns will 
enable us farther to trace a considerable portion 
of the excess of deaths last quarter in our town 
population. In the table below, these towns are 
arranged in the order of their annual rates of 
mortality during last quarter, from the lowest :— 


Annual death-rateto Annual death-rate to 

1,000 persons living 1,000 persons living 

in Sept. quar., 1866, in Sept. quar., 1965. 
Birmingham... 19-2 23° 


ae eeeereeeeeneeeee 


PE. Smeceesia 20°4 
aaa 30°3 
Sheffield 27°8 
Salford ......... 297 
London ........ . 219 
Manchester . 339 

TOD iw ects . 317 
Newcastle ...... . 08 
Liverpool ...... 33°7 





By reference to this table, it will be seen that 
the death-rates during last quarter in these ten 





| 


towns differed most remarkably, from so low a 
rate as 19°2 in Birmingham, to 50°5 in Liver- 


less to say that | pool; in the aggregate population of all these 
it is the in-| towns it was rather over 30 per 1,000. 


Only two of these towns, London and Liver. 


abundant rains, rendered diarrhea far less fatal 


Before entering, however, upon these details, | in many of the towns than it had been in pre- 
it will be well to look at a few of the more! vious seasons: this was especially the case in 
general results to be derived from the tables and Birmingham, Hull, Sheffield, and Manchester, 


matter of the report. The estimated population 
of England and Wales (for the other portions of 
the United Kingdom have each their own 
Registrar-General, and their own quarterly re- 


port) in the middle of last quarter was rather | 


over 21,237,000, or nearly a million and a quar- 
ter more than it was at the last census of 1861! 
The births registered in this population during 
the three months, although nearly 2,000 less 
than in each of the two previous corresponding 
quarters, give an annual rate of 33°4 per 1,000, 
being almost identical with the average rate in 
the ten corresponding quarters of 1856-65. The 
natural increase in the population of the coun- 
try during the three months, by excess of births 
over deaths, was 62,156, and considerably below 
the average,—a result due as much to the excess 
of deaths as to the deficiency of births. 

The annual death-rate to 1,000 persons living 
in England and Wales in the three months was 
21°8, and higher than in any of the ten previous 
corresponding quarters. The nearest approach 
to it was 21-7 in 1863, and the average of the 
rates in the same quarter of the ten years 
1856-65 was 20°0. The actual excess of deaths 
in the quarter, allowing for increase of popula- 
tion, was 10,720, which nearly agrees with the 
number referred to cholera; and the general 
impression, no doubt, will be, on learning the 
extent of the ravages of this disease in Bngland 
and Wales during the three months, one of re- 
lief and satisfaction to find it no heavier; but 
of this more presently. 

The Registrar-General gives us the means of 
comparing the respective mortality in our urban 
and rural populations. In a population amounting 
in 1861 to nearly eleven millions, or more than 
half the total population of England and Wales, 
and comprising all the chief towns, the mortality 
last quarter was 25°2 per 1,000, largely in excess 
of the rate in any of the ten previous correspond- 
ing quarters, and 2°8 per 1,000 above their 
averagerate. In the remaining population of the 
country, including all very small towns, as well as 
the whole of the rural districts, the annual death- 
rate during last quarter did not exceed 176, a 
rate which was exceeded in four of the ten pre- 





in each of which towns the death-rate prevailing 
in last quarter was very considerably below that 
of the corresponding quarter in last year. New- 
castle, although it escaped a visitation of cholera, 
suffered most severely from an epidemic of scar- 
latina, which even now, a month after the ex- 
piration of the quarter, continues unabated. It 
is exceedingly probable that the energy of the 
local authorities, which was so greatly stima- 
lated by the impending danger of cholera, exer- 
cised a most beneficial inflaence upon the mor- 
tality in many of our towns, and that the dread 
of this disease in inducing a more general treat- 
ment of diarrhoea in its earlier symptoms, was 
not without its effect. The sanitary arrange- 
ments and precautions in both Bristol and Hull, 
were organised and carried out with trinmphant 
success, for each of these sea-port towns was, 
during the past season, exposed to more than 
the usual amount of risk by the importation of 
cholera cases of a malignant type. Bristol has 
had the services of a most efficient medical 
officer of health, with which assistance too many 
of our large towns have te the present time 
neglected to provide themselves. 

The mortality in Liverpool, which culminated 
in an annual rate of 50°5 per 1,000 during last 
quarter, has been most disastrously high since 
the beginning of the year. In the first quarter 
the death-rate was 45°9; in the second, 379; 
and in the third, 50°5, giving an average rate of 
448 in the first nine months of the year. 
During this period of nine months the deaths 
registered in this town actually exceeded the 
births recorded by 1796; whereas, had the 
average excess of births over deaths, in the 
ten years 1851-60, prevailed, it would have 
amounted to nearly 2,000, showing a waste of 
life nearly equal to 4,000 persons. We are glad 
to see in the recent weekly returns a rapid 
decrease of this high mortality, and that 
a balance of births over deaths is now being 
again maintained, 

In the metropolis, with its over three millions 
of inhabitants, the terrible mortality from 
cholera, which for atime prevailed in the eastern 
districts, has not, to anything like the same 











extent, raised the general death-rate. Fortu- 
nately it was only in about a fifth part of the 
population of London that the disease com- 
mitted serious ravages, the other four-fifths 
remaining tolerably healthy for the time of 
year; but it is somewhat discouraging to find 
how thoroughly powerless the utmost efforts of 
our large staff of medical officers, inspectors, 
and their assistants, proved to stem the torrent 
of the disease. It tells a sad tale of the favour- 
eble ground into which the seedhad fallen. 

The returns from the local registrars show 
that during last quarter in the whole of England 
and Wales 10,365 deaths from cholera were re- 
corded, in addition to 9,570 from its kindred 
disease, diarrhea. It will be found that the 
number from the latter is not largely in excess 
of the average from this disease in the third 
quarter of the year. Of the 10,365 from cholera, 
4,714 occurred in London, 1,603 in Liverpool and 
West Derby, and 1,074 in four Welch towns— 
Swansea, Neath, Merthyr Tydfil, and Llanelly; 
thus are accounted for 7,391 of the total deaths; 
and if we were to exclude also the fatal cases in 
West Ham (380), those in Portsmouth and 
Southampton, and their neighbourhood (389), 
those in and about Exeter (264), the cases in a 
few more of the towns in South Wales, and in 
Chester and its locality, we should find that con- 
siderably under 2,000 of the deaths from cholera 
occurred among the whole remaining population 
of England and Wales. In spite, therefore, of 
continued alarming paragraphs in the news- 
papers during the past three months of serious 


parts of the country, the epidemic turns out not 
to have been very widely spread, and what is 
perhaps its most encouraging feature, it only 
established a severe hold upon those places 
whose known sanitary condition rendered them 
vulnerable points of attack. It must be borne in 
mind that these cholera cases include all those 
returned as “ Asiatic cholera,” “English cholera,” 
or “ choleraic diarrhea ;” and that of the some- 
thing less than 2,000 cases which occurred in 
localities where the disease was not severely 
epidemic, a very large proportion are of the 
milder type, and doubtless include many which 
in another season would have been returned 
simply as diarrhcea. 

This cholera return, therefore, on the whole, 
may be considered, sad as has been the loss of 
life from the disease, reassuring and satisfactory ; 
but it forms another overwhelming proof, should 
one now still be wanted, of the heavy responsi- 
bility which rests upon the nation, to speak 
generally, speedily to alter the condition of so 
many of our large towns, so that an epidemic 
may not always find them ripe for its ravages. 
There are features in the lingering decline of 
the present visitation, terribly suggestive of the 
probability of the re-appearance of the disease 
next year. Let not the valuable months which 
intervene before next summer be allowed to slip 
away before the three great problems, upon the 
solution of which depend the permanent reduc- 
tion of our town death-rates, are taken in hand 
and carried out with that energy and prompti- 
tude which questions of such national import- 
ance should command;—they are cleansed 
rivers,a pure and abundant water-supply, and 
the wholesale rebuilding of more suitable dwell- 
ings for the labouring classes. 

Since the commercial panic in May last, the 
nation has exhibited a timidity in investing its 
savings, and shows symptoms of hoarding : both 
the last two requirements present a fruitful source 
of safe and profitable investment ; which, besides 
offering a moderate but certain return, would be 
at the same time immeasurably contributing to 
the wealth and prosperity of the country, by 
preventing the present waste of life in our 
centres of industry, and to a stil) greater extent 
abating the loss of energy by sickness and it. 
paired health. 
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THE ENGLISH QUADRILATERAL. 


AnoTHER heat has been run in the great race, 
on the issue of which the eyes of those who care 
for the honour and stability of their country are 
so anxiously bent. Another round has been 
fought in that contest for the championship 
which, since the Prussian troops shouldered their 
needle-guns, and marched on their journey home- 
wards, has had a deeper and a truer interest for 
the student of contemporary history, than the 
chariot race of the Olympic games had for the 
ardent and sympathising Greeks. Attack and 
defence have again crossed weapons in measured 
lists. Attack is the victor. A gun of manage- 
able size, with a drilled iron shot, has pene- 
trated the most formidable armour that has yet 
been opposed to the assault of heavier projec- 
tiles, an armour of which the great thickness of 
23 inches of iron and teak may be taken to 
approximate to the maximum strength which it 
is possible for human skill to set afloat. 

We have always been, and still are, of opinion, 
that in this struggle for the means of maintain- 
ing the peace, or obtaining the rule of the world, 
the attack must ultimately prove most for- 
midable. We do not for the moment speak of 
fortresses, which, if erected in a situation where 
nature aids the efforts of science, may still be 
fairly considered as irreducible except by famine. 
But in that which more especially concerns a 
maritime people like ourselves, the proportion to 
be established between the penetrating force of 
artillery that can be used by sea-going vessels, 
and the strength that can be given to the sides 
of those vessels to resist projectiles in their turn, 
it has always appeared to us that the gun must 


be efficient. And as the politeness which 
dictated the old invitation, ‘Gentlemen of the 
French Guard, please to fire first,” is not an 
element of the tactics of the day, as a possible 
enemy cannot be expected to wait till one is fully 
prepared to receive the attack on equal terms, 
but may rather be expected to prefer a less pre- 
pared moment; it is the first duty of those 
charged with the maritime and military defence 
of the country, and responsible (theoretically 
responsible) for the expenditure of the large 
sums annually voted for that purpose, to see that 
at every moment we are up to the improvements 
of the day,—not liable to see our muzzle-loading 
troops exterminated by a rapid breech-loading 
fire, or our costly broadsided floating castles 
smashed or sunk by some impenetrable turreted 
turtle-ship. That constant readiness is as neces- 
sary as is the scientific investigation of all ques- 
tions of artillery and of armour. To determine 
the best form in which wood and iron can be 
framed for the sides of a vessel,—to solve the 
question whether penetration or smashing blows 
be the most efficient mode of attack,—and to 
decide on the best gun in either case, are points 
that well deserve all the care and cost that we are 
bestowing on the subject. Only, if the import- 
ance of the solution be real and practical—not 
a mere question of scientific interest or of pro- 
fessional amour propre—it is as foolish and idle 
to wait for the results as to shut the stable-door 
when the steed is stolen. It is as much incum- 
bent on us to be safe against insult or surprise, 
by being, from day to day, as well armed as the 
best of our neighbours, however sure we may 
feel that such armament will, by and by, be 
superseded by a better, as it is to study how to 





win. Analogy is a dangerous weapon to employ 
in lieu of argument, but in the history of offen- 
sive and defensive arms, we have something 
more than analogy,—we have the solution of 
another case of the same problem which now 
engages our attention. The personal protection 
of life and limb is the subject which, in stormy 
times, most pointedly comes home to the care 
and attention of every one. No pains, no cost, 
no skill is spared to secure the means of safety, 
and in the beautiful damascening and inlaying 
work yet tobeseen insome suits of ancientarmour, 
we findas great proofs of luxury as we do of science 
in the temper of the metal, or in the ingenious cha- 
racter of the joints and fittings. So long as attack 
and defence met on equal terms, so long as the 
blow of the keenest blade that the smith could 
temper, wielded by the strongest hand that 
careful physical education could instruct, or the 
impetus of a lance point borne at full gallop, was 
the worst impact to be resisted, that resistance 
was fairly maintained. It was not till the re- 
sources of chemistry were called in to aid the 
utmost efforts of animal strength that blows 
would be delivered so hard that no steel plate 
that was portable by map or horse would with- 
stand them, that the conditions of the struggle 
were changed, and that armour disappeared 
from our walls, the great weight, when no longer 
affordmg an impeuetrabie panoply, proving an 
intolerable burden. 

The use of armour-plated vessels is only a 
fresh experiment under conditions very closely 
similar. In each instance, for a time an impe- 
netrable defence has been provided. We have 
seen in the American war great results obtained 
by the sudden sppearance of armoured vessels, 
which, while far from being perfect in their 
structure, were for the moment invulnerable,— 
that is to say, they were impervious to any pro- 
jectile at the command of the enemy for the 
moment. The Merrimac, when hastily plated 
with railway bars, or the more formidable gun- 
boats that dictated their own terms to New 
Orleans, appeared, like the panoplied knight of 
old in the midst of the knives of the Jacquerie, 
invulnerable to the weaker arms of any single 
opponent: the ironclad was master of the situa- 
tion. It is true that such superiority was brief; 
but in war, time is an element of the very first 
importance. A temporary but irresistible supe- 
riority et the point of attack is the very key of 
the science of modern warfare. Campaigns are, 
for the most part, decided by battles; and the 
fate of a battle may turn ona decisive half-hour, 
or on the unexpected event of a yet briefer 
period of time. 

_ it is for this reason that we have so often 
insisted on the necessity of keeping up with the 
progress of the hour rather than wait for the 
slow perfection of military science. If a country 
* be armed at all, it is because it may possibly be 
attacked. If, therefore, defence be contem- 


turn to best advantage the unrivalled facilities 
which the mines, the factories, and, let us add, 
the talent and practical engineering eminence of 
Great Britain, afford for giving us better ships, 
better guns, better forts, than any neighbouring 
power. 

It is this double necessity of daily prepared- 
ness and of future perfection that leads us to 
regard with so much interest any advance in 
military and naval engineering. No step insuach 
& progress can be considered as conclusive, to 
whicbever side the balance may for the moment 


without the intervention and aid of a slowly- 


tion of life of many who now eagerly discuss 
the relative merits of contending claimants. 
But, with all these elements of uncertainty 
fully admitted, it yet appears to us that we 
have reason for predicting the ultimate success 
of the gun over the ship, and the probable future 
abandonment of iron ships of very enormous 
weight and strength, more direct than the argu- 
ment to be drawn from the abandonment of 
body-armour that followed the invention of fire- 
arms. 

A shot projected from a gun against the sides 
of a vessel is a massive body set in motion be- 
tween two masses which are at rest. The force 
which sets the projectile in motion may be con- 
sidered to act, or to cause the shot to act, asa 
wedge, or as a means of separating and tearing 
apart the two masses between which it is 
driven. The advantage, in the first instance, is 
in favour of the breech of the gun, because the 
impact produced by the explosion of the powder, 
and its successive, though very rapid expansion, 
is less severe than the impact produced by the 
immediate stoppage of the course of the cannon- 
ball when it suikes the target, allowance being 
made, of course, for loss of velocity by distance 
traversed. But, if the first advantage be thus 
in favour of the gun, especially at short dis- 
tances, this advantage is capable of almost 
indefinite augmentation. The thickness of the 
side of a vessel is limited by the power of flota- 
tion : the strength of the breech of a gun may 
be increased almost indefinitely. Thus, of the 
two opposing masses between which the force 
and the resistance, the biow and the recoil, are 
necessarily confined, the one which is placed in 
the most favourable position can be strengthened 
to any requisite amount; the one which is most 
likely to be damaged has already reached its 
maximum strength. The question of absolute 
invulnerability may, therefore, be considered as 
disposed of, or rather, as certain to be dis- 
posed of. 





plated, it is necessary that such defence should! 


If, however, there be good grcund for antici- 


incline. The enormous cost of such experi- | 
ments as alone can be considered as decisive, | 
and not the cost alone, but the difficulty that | 
attends any effort to conduct such experiments | 


moving and reluctant body of officials, will, no | 
doubt, protract the solution of many most vital | 
questions beyond the term of ordinary expecta- 


pating the final triumph of the p2netrating over 
the resisting power, as regards sea - borne 
artillery, the questions of detsil that remain for 
solution are many and grave. Among these, 
that of distance is, perhaps, fcremost. An iron 
vessel may be impenetrable at a distance at 
which the guns which she carries could readily 
pierce a wooden opponent. Penetration by shot, 
is, however, less fatal to maritime warfare than 
penetration by shell, and it is in the comparative 
immunity from the latter danger that the crew 
of an ironclad finds its chief advantage. Again, 
we are far from certain, as yet, of the relative 
advantage of the penetrating and smashing 
action. The American artillerists advocate 
ponderous shot, fired at low velocity, and at 
short range, with the object not of penetrating 
the enemy, but of so shaking and loosening the 
sides of his armour as to afford a ready entrance 
to the water, and to sink him by the small but 
numerous leakages of the shaken joints. This 
system has the advantage of requiring less 
resistance in the breech of the gun than is 
necessary for the generation of higher velocity. 
Bat, on the other hand, it involves fighting at 
short range, so that the great advantage of 
armour in the present state of science, its 
invulnerability at long range, is lost by the 
American system. 

Objections have been raised to the remark 
that iron is not a natural material for ship-bnild- 
ing. There is no doubt that for many purposes, 
such, for instance, as for the construction of 
river steamers, iron has been substituted for 
| wood with great advantage, and a positively 
‘lighter vessel, for the same displacement, has 
|been built of the heavier material. But for 
| warlike purposes the difference in the specific 
| gravity of iron and of wood is not to be left out 
of sight. A vessel built of cork, and depending 

for its flotation not on the displacement of its 
; Shell, but on the actual displacement due to the 
| bulk of cork employed in its structure, would not 
| be sunk by shot, unless so many were lodged in 
| its bull as to sink it by their own weight. The 
| wood used in ship-building is nearly or quite of 
| the specific gravity of water, and is quite insuffi- 
| cient to float a vessel by displacement when once 
| the water can enter. Still, it has not, in such a 
case, the direct sinking effect of iron plates. 
And repairs of all kinds are comparatively easy 
in wooden vessels, and almost or altogether 
impracticable in iron ships. Thus, when the 
‘shell of the latter is cracked, as in the case of 
the Re d’Italia, or when the joints are strained, 
as we presume to have been the case with the 
Affondatore, the vessel founders with a rapidity 
that allows no time even for escape. 

The form of vessel, then, that seems to us to 
loom in the future as the mistress of the waves, 
takes the shadowy resemblance of a wooden 
| vessel, built chiefly for rapidity of movement, 
| and with so much of armour as should protect 4 
| central battery from the effects of shell. Any 
| attempt to dogmatise on the subject is absurd ; 
| but there are certain lessons already plain, and, 
| by keeping them in view, we may hope better to 
|read those that as yet have to be given. No 
| structure, and no armature, can compensate for 
| want of sea-going capacity in the vessel, or, still 
; more, in the crew. Recent events have taught 
{us that maritime supremacy is not likely to 
‘desert an instinctively maritime people. An 
| admiral in command of a fleet manned with good 
| sailors may expect successfully to contend with 
_ better armed and better protected vessels, if ill 
| found as to their crews. To no people on earth 
is this fact so important as to ourselves. 

Absolute invulnerability, we next observe, is 
not to be attained. The impenetrability of a 
vessel will depend on the range at which she 
;can be brought into action, as weil as on the 
power and range of the enemy’s guns, In- 
vulnerability, no longer regarded as absolute, 
therefore becomes one of those requisites of a 
good ship which must be more or less regarded 
as it can be combined with other necessary 
qualifications, — especially those of speed and 
sea-worthiness,—and in taking the resultant of 
these combined and opposing elements, the 
question of protection of the crew from shell 
will stand out in distinct relief from that of the 
protection of the hull from shot ; and the pos- 
sibility of stopping leaks, and of withdrawing 
crippled ship from action in a more seamanlike 
manner than by letting her drop to the bottom 
of the sea, must be duly borne in mind. 

Lastly, we may take occasion to feel somewhat 
reassured as to the possible protection of our 
coasts by land fortification. In speaking of the 
relative powers of resistance of gun and target, 
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we have confined our remarks to naval warfare, 
because it is by the quality of flotability that 
the strength of the sides of the vessel are 
limited. In land forts, on the other hand, the 
power of resistance is limited only by the 
engineering difficulty of expense, or by the skill 
of our iron masters in producing those planks, 
or rather balks of iron or of steel, which are 
riveted into such formidable walls. It would 
seem that the case is here reversed, and that 
the defence will beat the attack. For while, on 
the one hand, we may increase the actual 
strength of a fortress indefinitely, or may take an 
advantage of position that may confer almost a 
natural impregnability, so, on the other, may 
we expect to mount on these land defences ord- 
nance of a calibre and a range far exceeding 
those that are practicable for sea-going purposes. 
Well-chosen and well-armed fortresses, there- 
fore, with the aid of the torpedo at the entrance 
of harbours, may be expected to give a good 
account of the best naval force sent to attack 
them, and to defy any thing but a regular in- 
vestment and the slow energy of famine. And 
it will be remembered that the vessels best able 
to avoid, or to withstand, the fire of heavy 
ordnance from a land fortress, are not those of 
the best sea-going capacity ; and that it is very 
questionable how far a monitor or turtle-ship is 
or to stand on and off in heavy weather, 
or to e an efficient in a siege or a 
biockade. me 8 

We see, then, no cause for alarm except in one 
direction, and that is from within. The fortress 
most impregnable to English enterprise and to 
British energy, that against which the greatest 
number of brave hearts is likely to be broken, 
is neither Brest nor Cherbourg. It is that famous 
quadrilateral of which one of the citadels is 
named Somerset House, another is called the 
Admiralty, another the Horse Guards, and a 
fourth the War Office. It is true that the Eng- 
lish quadrilateral is not a Comorn. The for- 
tresses in question are not virgin. They have 
been, and often may again be, taken by storm, 
or abandoned by the sheer weakness of their 
defenders. But then they always capitulate. 
The garrison go out with drums beating and 
colours flying ; no isolated defence is attempted; | 
and the incoming governors are as severe in| 
their watch against interlopers, and as imper- 
turbably stolid in their secular resistance to the 








host of pestilent inventors, and improvers, and | 
administrators who, from time to time, have | 
worked such mighty changes in the face of our | 
country, as were any of their predecessors. | 
While we may be in doubt as to the relative | 
powers of the weapons of Whitworth, of Arm- | 
strong, of Parrot, of Mackay, or of any other 
artillerist, there can be no question as to the 
terrible efficiency of the weapon universally | 
discharged by the defenders of the great Govern- 
ment citadels. It consists of a civil letter, 
thanking you for the information you have com- 
municated. Formerly this letter was a litho- 
graph ; but as it looks more civil to be in manu- 
script, and the civility of the repulse is an inte- 
gral part of its fatal character, it is now served 
out as a manuscript, which no doubt has its ad- 
vantages in the internal discipline of those forces 
of which no mere mortal outsider can conjecture 
the disposition or the occupation. So long as 
the defence of this great citadel is thus main- 
tained (and it is not a question of politics, but of 
human nature), every foe to this country has a 
most efficient garrison in our very midst, and 
any sudden and well-ordered attack has four 
chances out of five of success. 

Since the above remarks on the English 
quadrilateral were in type, although awaiting 
publication from the press of other matter, a 
fresh instance has occurred of a very obstinate 
and characteristic defence of one of the for- 
tresses of this great system, on which the 
attention of the public is now intently and 
deservedly fixed. 

The name of the assailant in question was 
Snider. He possessed no claim whatever on the 
attention of the Government, for he had neither 
official connexion, parliamentary influence, nor 
aptitude for making his voice heard in the news- 
papers. On the other hand, he possessed positive 
disqualifications for any dealing with a burean- 
cratic system. He had genius—that practical 
genius which detects a great want, and points 
out the mode of supplying it. He had that 
untiring patience, which is so seldom joined 
to the quick insight of the inventor,—and 
patience is even a worse foe than genius to the 
repose of a public office. Worst of all, he had 





’‘ success ; for the English Government adopted 





his invention, and committed the defence of the 
British army, and of the British empire, to the 
Minerva that sprang, fally armed, from his brain. 

It must be evident to all right-minded people 
that Mr. Snider ought to have rested content 
with so signal a triumph. Was not the honour 
enough forhim? For a man who new-armed 
the British army for a few shillings per head, the 
proud satisfaction of having done so was surely 
its own reward. 

Poor Mr. Snider did not think so. He had 
the audacity to ask for more. Further, he had 
the meanness, when asked what he meant, to 
send in his bill; and he had the folly so to 
formulate that bill as to present the most ready 
opportunity for bureaucratic dissection. 

Had he taken his bill and written thus,— 
“The British Government debtor to J. Snider 
for one fourth of the saving of the cost of so 
many hundred thousand Enfield rifles converted 
into breech loaders,—say 150,0001.,” it is pro- 
bable that, after due delay, the genius of red 
tape would have been content with cutting down 
the one-fourth to the one-tenth, and would have 
congratulated itself on its economy in getting 
rid of the inventor’s claims at the cheap rate of 
50,0001. or 60,0001. But as the man only asked 
for 2,7001. it was thought liberal only to cut 
him down to 1,000/., with such further reserve 
as to deferred payment for patent right as the 
inventor’s life proved too short to ascertain. 

Of the 1,0001. so munificently handed to him, 
without even deducting 6s. 8d. for Mr. Clode’s 
trouble in drafting the receipt in fall, it is said 
that not a penny reached his fingers. How 
pleasant to the War Office must be the re- 
flection, that he was nailed up, morally speaking, 
over the pediment of that respectable building 
in Pall Mall, as a kite is nailed by a farmer 


the two; although, we must say, it is too insig- 
nificant for such a building, which being sur- 
rounded by four not very wide streets, the tower 
could hardly be seen at all. We hope, also, that 
more care will be given by the architects to the 
proportion and details of the columns and por- 
tico. The design that took the second premium, 
also, as stated last week, by Messrs. Mills & 
Murgatroyd, has some points superior to the 
other. The portico is set back with a flight of 
steps in front, thereby practically widening the 
street, and giving a better opportunity for seeing 
the facade. We presume that the third premium 
was taken by Mr. Lowe because the plan and 
generalarrangement were similar to theother pre- 
miated designs, the floor of the great room being 
placed, as in the other instance, some 12 ft. 
above the level of the street, shops being formed 
below. Mr. Lowe probably had the same oppor- 
tunity of knowing the requirements of the 
committee, he being related to one of them. 
With the exception of the tower, which is well 
designed (and that would have appeared better 
had not the dome, if we may so term it, been 
somewhat out of drawing), we cannot say much 
in recommendation of the elevation: it is com- 
monplace, the details particularly so, and per- 
haps we should be more correct in saying that 
there is a general want of detail. The interior 
has, however, considerable merit, although the 
same fault as above stated applies also to this. 
Some of the other designs that are more worthy 
of notice are,— 

2. F. Boreham, of London.—The design is bold 
and novel in treatment, but not well propor- 
tioned. The interior, moreover, is not equal to 
the rest : the drawings are very well executed. 

4. “Ego sum.”— Massive and simplein its parts, 
| the great room rising from the centre of the pile 





over his barn-door, to deter similar offenders of buildings forming an imposing feature; the 


from following his audacious example,—until | interior is also very satisfactory, the arrange- 


even a sterner creditor than the law officer of | ment being after the Hamburg Exchange, which 
the Crown closed the proceeding, so far as the | certainly is a very good model. There are many 


inventor was concerned, by his untimely fiat. | 
We think all parties are to be congratulated. 
We congratulate the British public on the con-_ 
sistent encouragement given by their governors to | 
those who carry great and improved inventions | 
to be dealt with at Westminster rather than at_ 
Paris. We congratulate the family of the late | 
Mr. Snider on the eminent position their relative | 
has attained in the noble army of martyrs of | 
science and of mechanical improvement. Above | 
all, we congratulate the able and liberal mouth- | 
piece of the War Office, and those by whose per- | 
mission he “ writes to the Times,’ on this new | 


other designs similar in character. 

5. T. H. Watson, of London, has given a very 
novel interior, and in many respects very ex- 
cellent. The exterior, although very meritorious, 
is wanting in repose ; the entrances are not im- 
portant enough. The drawings are beautifully 
executed. 

6. “ Key-stone.” — The composition well 
massed, with a good tower ; the upper part, how- 
ever, not so satisfactory. The interior is good, but 
has the fault to which we have before now 
alluded,—that of placing a detached entablature 
between the capital and the spring of the arch: 


and brilliant proof that no consideration of | the plan does not appear to be economically 
mercy, of justice, or of decency, can avail to/| srranged. 


unloose a single knot of red tape, or to prevent 
those in charge of the English quadrilateral from 


doing the utmost in their power to deter any | 


inventor or improver from ever attempting to 
set foot within their sacred limits. 








14. Messrs. Darbyshire & Fisher, of Man- 
chester, give both a Gothic and Classic, or rather 
Italian, design, showing much originality and 
| power, but it reminds one of a Russian church in 
plan, and is therefore totally unfit for the locality. 
It might look well in an open space of some 
acres in extent. The interior, also, is too church- 








THE MANCHESTER EXCHANGE DESIGNS. 


Since our notice of last week, we have further 
examined the competition drawings for the Man- 
chester New Exchange, and append a few addi- 
tional remarks in reference both to the pre- 
miated and other designs. Before doing so, 
however, let us note the objects the committee 
had in view when making their selection; they 
were,—the largest amount of area for the ex- 
change-room ; beauty of design ; and largeness of 
revenue. Perhaps it might have been as well to 
have placed revenue first, for Manchester has 
not often shown a disposition to make any pe- 
cuniary sacrifice for the sake of art, or even in 
many cases for the requirements of a large city. 
Keeping these points in view, we thinkhat the 
chosen design meets these requirements more 
than any other; and this, as we stated last 
week, is accounted for by the fact of Messrs. Mills 
& Murgatroyd knowing intimately the wants of 
the committee. For this reason, but few of the 
Manchester architects (only five, and amongst 
these only one or two of the more eminent) com- 
peted, they well knowing how matters stood ; 
there was, besides, a feeling amongst them that 
Messrs. Mills & Murgatroyd ought to have had 
the work without competition. 

In our last week’s impression it was not clearly 
stated that the exterior design chosen was the 
alternative one, and certainly the better of the two. 
There is always an unsatisfactosy result in a com- 
position in which there is not some dominant fea- 
ture, and this was corrected in the alternative 
design by employing a central tower instead of 


like in appearance,—nave, aisles, chancel, tran- 
sept, all complete. 

16. Mr. W. H. Crossiand, of Leeds.—The best 
Gothic interior exhibited, broad in treatment, 
and delicate in detail. The architect has suc- 
ceeded in making a purely Gothic design, suit- 
able to an exchange. The exterior is not quite 
equal to the interior; the principal front, how- 
ever, is well carried out, and would look imposing. 
The principal entrance is stunted, and not 
important enough. 

20. “ Lancashire.”—Has no name attached to 
it; but we think we should not be far wrong in 
assigning it to Mr. C. Brodrick. The design 
is Venetian, very richly treated, and well 
adapted for a building surrounded by streets, 
a fact which most of the competing architects 
seem to ignore. The interior is novel and good; 
but we do not like the arrangement of the 
capitals of the piers from which springs the 
groining. There would also be a great difficulty 
in executing this design at different times. 

22. T. Turner, of Glasgow and Belfast.— 
Design in general very good. The sunken effect 
of the portico, however, between the two pro- 
jections at the angles, is not satisfactory. 

36. Gothic design.—A great variety of detail, 
which helps the general effect and intention ;— 
not often the case. 

39. J. Robinson, of London.—Perhaps the 
most carefully studied,—with the exception of 
No. 52,—amongst all the designs. The parte 
are well proportioned ; in fact, Mr. Robin- 
son appears to be one of the few who has 
attended to this all-important point,—so many 
depend for their effect upon mere variety of 
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outline and details ; but, unfortunately, the archi- 
tect has not known the requirements of the 
committee, and shows no income from shops, 
and but little from ether sources. 

No. 52. Hennicke and Von der Hude, Berlin.— 
What a pity that such talent, thought, and 
labour should be thrown away for want of know- 
ledge of situation, requirements, and soon. The 
interior, elliptical in plan, is, in our opinion, by 
far the finest in the collection. 

The following are also worthy of commenda- 
tion: No. 9, by W. Harvey, of London; No. 12, 
G. A. Duannage & P. G. Smith, London ; Nos. 17, 
18, and 21; No. 25, “ Experientia”; No. 27, 
W. Lee, Londen; No. 51, L. Hall, Bolton. 

What has been the result of this competition ? 
Although there are better designs than those 
premiated, at least some eight or ten of the 
rooms are superior; still Messrs. Mills & Mur- 
gatroyd have fairly gained their position, from 
the simple fact that they knew better than any 
other architect the requirements of the com- 
mittee. If the latter had seen nine-tenths of the 
designs when the first sketches were made, they 
could at once have said how unsuitable they 
were, and saved the architects the great cost m 
thought, labour, and money, which the drawings | 
must have entailed upon them. And what does | 
this prove? Only what we have before fre- 
quently advocated, that (supposing competition | 
desirable at ali) they, the committee, should | 
have invited architects to have sent sketches, | 
and by these have made their selection for the | 
fature competition. It would, also, have saved | 
an immense amount of labour if they had) 
defined the style, for doubtless the majority of 
the committee had made up their minds to have 
what is usually termed a Classic design. Let 
us hope that the City Councilof Manchester will 
not commit the same errors in the intended com- 
petition for the new town-hall, on which build- 
ing they will probably spend 200,0001. 








sults of his investigation into the cause of the 
jingle of certain notes on the pianoforte and 
other musical instruments have been commu- 
nicated by him to the Scientific American. Pro- 
fessor Page relates an instance of a new piano 
which had a jingling note, which for some time 
defied all efforts to discover the cause. Whilst 
one person continued to strike the offending 
note, another went about the room touching 
everything which could possibly be set in vibra- 
tion. At last the cause was found to be ina 
clock on the mantelpiece. The striking part 
had run down, and upon winding it up the jingle 
ceased. In another case the cause was found to 
be due to two loose panes of glass in the win- 
dews. Where the loose squares were wedged up 
the instrument gave a perfectly clear note, and 
on the removal of the wedges, the jingle in- 
stantly recommenced. In some cases a slight 
change in the position of the piano will stop the 
noise, or transfer it to other notes. To account 
for this, Professor Page says, “It is probable 
that absolute unison is necessary to produce the 
sympathetic sounds to any notable degree, and 
that the motion of the instrument upon the floor 
produces a change of tension, either on or in 
something without the imstrument, so as to 
affect the result.” 

In case of annoyance from a jingling piano, it 


would be well, before cordemning the instro- | 


ment, to make careful search amongst the win- 
dow panes, chimney ornaments, lamp shades, 
and other objects capable of being put imto 
vibration. A few minutes will generally be 
sufficient to remedy the evil. 








THE END OF THE AGE OF STUCCO. 
AN ARCHITECTURAL REVERY. 
Ar a moment when the “age of stucco” is 


tural features of well-known buildings from 
which stucco castings could be taken; but few 
could have reproduced them in their original 
materials, and no existing Roman architect or 
sculptor could have designed and executed ori- 
ginal ornaments of any real artistic merit. Asa 
melancholy proof of these assertions, we find 
that, in any buildings of the Constantinian age 
in which columns, cornices, and relievos in 
marble are displayed, those features have been 
removed from former buildings, torn from the 
temples for the decoration of the churches. But, 
while the older and higher classes of architec. 
tural art were thus dying out, that of the con- 
struction of vast buildings, chiefly in stucoo, 
developed itself as a new though inferior class 
of art with some spirit and success; yet the 
reign of stucco in Rome, like that of modern 
stucco in London, was of brief duration. It 
required the ready command of a number of 
mechanical appliances which, in the disturbed 
periods that marked the decline of the empire, 
were no longer available; and when barbaric 
art began to establish itself on the ruins of the 
Roman, it resorted to the simple processes of 
building in brick or stone, the latter system, 80 
soon as decoration was required, leading na- 
turally to a Jegitimate revival of true architec- 
tural sculpture, beginning with imitations of the 
debased Roman art, from which it evolved styles 
|of treatment and features of construction 
| stamped with an entirely new artistic spirit, 
and marking the advent of an altogether new 
era in art. Such was the course of the stucco 
period of Romanart. There had, however, been 
a really fine period, both in Greek and Roman 
art, during which both stucco and terra- 
cotta played permanent parts; but that was 
when each ornament was modelled individually 
| by the hand of the artist, and hed nothing in 
/common with a wall-plastering and ornament- 
| casting period, arising from want of skill in the 





A scheme is on foot for a considerable exten-! passing rapidly away, a8 a phase in the progress | higher methods, or from the necessity of prae- 
sion of the original intention as to the Ex-/ of the modern architecture of England, it may | tising a greater degree of economy. In our 


change, involving an enlargement of the site. 


|not be altogether unprofitable to take a rapid own times a stucco period has run a somewhat 


| survey of its rise and fall. A stucco age in art, | similar course as to brevity, but with, in some 





JINGLING PIANOS. 


belong essentially to a period of decline. It 
may, however, represent a decadence destined, 
through the new influences of a transition period, 


|judgmg from past examples, would seem to respects,an almost opposite dénouement. As it did 


| in Rome, stucco appeared in London at a period 
when all kinds of architectural decoration had 
| sunk to the lowest possible state of degradation, 


Amoncst the minor troubles to which music- | to lead toa revival in a renovated form, or it may lower even than Roman art ever sank, even in 
loving mortals are liable, a jingling note in the be a final declension of a national art, destined | its basest form ; and this state of things occurred 
piano must assuredly finda place. It isavery|to rise no more; yet many of its leading about fifty years ago. In the very last stages of 
small matter, it is truce, but it is excessively features may reappear in other nationalities Roman architecture, ornament of some kind 
annoying, and the more so as it generally baffles rising out of it, and in fresh schools of art | was deemed as essential to a building as is 
all endeavours to find out the cause. Many of | founded upon its own ruins. Such was thecareer| more obviously necessary features; but in 
our readers have doubtless spent an hour or so of the stucco age in Roman art. It attained to| England, durimg the latter portion of the reign 
in such an investigation, perhaps on more than’ its yreatest development in that period of general of George Ill., towards the close of the last 
one occasion, and without success. One jingling | artistic decadence, the age of Constantine and century, all kinds of architectural decoration, 
note ina piano is quite sufficient to spoil the his immediate successors, when vast edifices, not | domestic or monumental, may (with a few re- 
effect of the finest piece of music, and imstead | only decorated, but in great part actually con-| markable exceptions) be said to have utterly 


of soothing has rather the effect of irritating the 


savage breast. Under the circumstances, it will | 


not be unprofitable to consider the subject a/| 
little more closely. 


tive in the power of judging of the direction of a | 
sound; and it is upon this defect that the ven- | 
triloquist depends for the marvellous displays to | 
which we are accustomed. We must also re- 
member that a body capable of producing a 
sound of a certain pitch may be set im vibration 
by sounding the fundamental note of the body. 
Thus the glaes globes of a chandelier may be 
caused to sound simply by singing the note 
which they respectively give out when put into 
vibration by a blow; and it is said that a singer 
with a very powerful voice is able to brenk a 
wine-glass by merely singing the fundamental 
note in close proximity. The particles of the 
gless are caused to vibrate so powerfully as to 
overcome their cohesion, thus acting in precisely 
the same manner as a sharp blow. The vibra- 
tions thus induced are called sympathetic vibra- 
tions; and it is on this principle that most of 
the jingling in pianos and other stringed imstru 
ments is to be explained. In fact, the noise is 
not in the instrument at all, but is due to some 
object in the room which is caused to vibrate 
sympathetically whenever a certain note is 
struck. We have already noticed the difficulty 
of ascertaining the origin of a sound and the 
willingness of the ear to be deceived, and the 
two notes being blended are both referred to one 
source, viz., the piano. 

The subject has recently been investigated by 
Professor Pege, of the United States, who is 
well known for several ingenious electro-mag- 
netic experiments, and also for the discovery of 
the fact that a soft iron bar, when suddenly 
magnetized, gives out a musical note. The re- 


structed with stucco, arose in many of the great 
cities of the empire. The rebuilding of the 
Temple of Peace in the Roman Forum may be 


In the first place, it must! cited as a well-known example of the method | 
be recollected that the ear is exceedingly defec- of structure, and of the architectural style of | 


Roman buildings of this kind. The walls of 
such buildings were generally of brick and tile, 
coated with stucco, while the wagon-roof, with 
its simulative soffitings, was often constructed 
entirely of stucco, ready -moulded masses of 
ornament being built up as pieces of stone might 
have been, the interstices being filled with fresh 
cement. Leaving out of the question the 
monotonous effect produced by compartments of 
ornament repeated hundreds of times from the 
same mould, and also the inferior quality of the 
design and workmanship, many buildings of this 
class, from the grandeur of their dimensions, and 
from the fact that their general forms were stil! 
mainly those of a former and better period of 
art, were made to wear a very majestic aspect to 
any eye other than that of a trained student. 
But when brought to the ordeal of a really 
critical examination, these stately buildings are 
found to be wanting in all the qualities of true art. 
They formed, however, the best available substi- 
tute for it in an age when true artistic refine- 
ments were no longer appreciated, and when the 
practice of art has consequently ceased to form 
a career worthy of men of talent and education. 
Yet, while a love of display still prevailed, and 
cheap and showy substitutes for true art had 
to be obtained im any available manner, the 
stucco principle in architecture became at all 
eveuts a useful one; for at such a period skilful 
workers in stone and marble an& metal were 
difficult to find, and those few who might be 
termed skilful were only mechanically, and not 
artistically so. Many, for certain, were able to 





make tolerable copies of some of the architec- 


died out; for the trumpery little street porticoes 
of ordinary dwelling-houses, and even the mean 
attempts at ornamentation in the wretchedly 
meagre and starveling style, if style it could be 
called, of the period, cannot be said to have 
constituted decoration, even in the humblest 
acceptation of the term ; and if decoration of an 
original kind may be said to have thus died out, 
| the wretched attempts at the imitation of that 
of former periods, especially of the Gothic, wae 
still more contemptible. 

The story of the progress of a kind of modern 
stucco commences, however, in a more legiti- 
mate form with the decay of art in the matter 
of the interior structure of roofs and ceilings. 
When the artistic feeling decayed, which had 

d the power of making the structural 
features of these portions of a building orma- 
mental, and such parts, being no longer 
decorative, were shut out of sight by lath and 
plaster, the first symptom of a stucco age had 
manifested itself. This was, however, a natural 
field for lath and plaster, in which it could be 
turned to account in a more or less legitimate 
way ; and whenever such is the case, no method 
or material can have an altogether deleterious 
influence on art; for this natural field for lath 
and plaster led to the admirable devices of the 
fiat ceilings of the Elizabethan period, as well 
as the effective filling up of the inter- 
stices in the pict ue framework of the 
facades of the timber buildings of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. In the last-named 
position, plaster pleyed a natural, usefal, 
and often a decorative part ; for there are many 
very interesting examples of ornamental 
borderings and other decorative features, traced 
in the plaster while wet, which evince a trae 
artistic feeling; and a well-known building a 
Ipswich, and one or two at Shrewsbury and 
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Coventry, might be selected for citation among 
others as illustrative ; but where either plaster or 
stucco became a substitute for something else, 
and especially where it became an imitative sub- 
stitute to replace stone, the result was neces- 
sarily of a debasing character. Long before the 
‘Roman cement,” or true stucco period, many 
very tolerable results had been achieved by 
plaster, even where it had usurped the place of 
carved timber roofs. For instance, as above 
suggested, some of the plaster ceilings exe- 
cuted in the reign of Elizabeth and James I. 
displayed a considerable amount of decora- 
tive merit, and but for the fact that such works 
had displaced the direct ornamentation of 
true structural features, they might be cited 
as the legitimate results of art. For a true 
Roman cement or stucco period, however, no 
such excuses can be framed, and though it has its 
conveniences and even advantages, as we shall 
see, it yet must be regarded as an unmitigated 
“‘sham” of the most flagrant character, espe- 
cially as developed in England during the first 
half of the nineteenth eentury. 

A truly wholesale display of sham stone, sham 
columns, sham capitals, and sham cornices, was 
exhibited in our first great street improvement 
of the century—the Regent-street. The agree- 
able contrast offered by the new material to the 
dingy old brickwork of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, caused the somewhat sudden innova- 
tion of a new system of building on ao large a 
scale to be favourably accepted by the general 
public, with but slight opposition, notwithstand- 
ing the decidedly conservative principles which 
have generally governed the decisions of English 
taste,and which especially prevailed at that period. 
The effect of the lighter colour, produced either 
by the material itself or by the superadded 
whitewash or paint, was found desirable enough 


in our not over-clearly illuminated atmosphere ; | 


and so the new street, partly from its 

width, and partly from the light colour of the 
buildings, and their low elevation in co i 

to the width of the roadway, produced a light- 
ness and cheerfulness of general effect which 
contrasted favourably with the more sombre 
effects of the favourite old Bond-street ; and soon 
led even the oldest and most obstinate adherent 
of the traditional “loungers” of that long- 
favoured thoroughfare to transfer their prome- 
nade to the new ground. 

Yet there was a substantialness, a real some- 
thing about the old brick-built street that con- 
tinued to hold its own against the fashionable 
stucco of its upstart opponent. And thentke briek 
houses of Bond-street and other neighbouring 
streets were more lofty in proportion to the 
width of the respective streets than the houses 
of Regent-street ; and this characteristic, with 
some others, served to prevent them from sink- 
ing into entire insignificance by the side of their 
pretentious rival. It was, perhaps, on this ac- 
count, that brick struetures never quite lost 
their prestige even in the fullest rage of the 
stucco mania, which had been written up, and 
talked up, and lectured up, long before its potent 
demonstration in the creation of the great new 
street. Whether this be so or not, brickwork 
was one of the first genuine classes of build- 
ing to reassert itself as soon ag the fashion- 
able rage for stucco began to subside, —a 
rage which the atilitarian instincts of the day 
bad fanned imte a popular flame, by utterly 
ignoring the artistic bearings of the question, 
and deeming the mechanical erection of build- 
ings by an economical process a real triumph of 
the ingenuity and progressive tendencies of the 
age. So well did such ideas coincide with the 
general instincts of the period that the stucco 
rage did not subside by any means rapidly ; and, 
in fact, it is rather remarkable that it has passed 
through the active vigour of its reign so soon as 
it has, for it possessed many advantages: in- 
ferior brickwork, porous and damp-absorbing, 
could be converted into a good, sound, and 
dry wall by a coating of the famous “ Roman 
cement,” which, greatly superior to common 
plaster, became nearly as hard as stone itself, 
while architectural features of an imposing cha- 
racter would be superadded very cheaply, which, 
when not examined too critically produced an 
effect vastly superior to that of the utterly un- 
ornamented and tasteless brickwork of the 
houses of most of our ordinary streets. The 
fluted Corinthian pilaster, and the detached 
or three-quarter detached column, were at once 
profusely used, and in the terraces of the new 
‘“‘Regent’s Park,” they produced a certain palatial 
effect, which could not fail to make a great 
impression on the not over-fastidious taste of 





the multitude. So satisfactory, indeed, was the 
result considered, even by soi-disant people of 
taste, that edifices, in the erection of which 
economy was no object, and luxury the professed 
purpose, were carcassed in rough brickwork, with 
the special intention of being coated and deco- 
rated in stucco. The Senior United Service Club, 
and even the temple of taste and literature (the 
Athenzeum Club), were both actually constructed 
in this fashion, and still remain monuments of 
the age of stucco. The new fashion soon travelled 
out of London, spreading itself far and wide, 
and not only stucco villas, but even stucco castles, 
sprang up on all sides,—a true mushroom archi- 
tecture, invading all parts of the country. 
This was the architectural epoch of the last of 
the Georges. In the next reign stucco spread from 
the West-end to the City, and Moorgate-street 
and King William-street sprang up with a 
similarly rapid fungus growth; colamns and 
pilasters sprouting up capitalled and corniced 
complete, with a suddenness truly surprising ; 
so rapid was the construction of the examples 
serving to illustrate the capacities of this 
new school of architecture in the eastern por- 
tion of the metropolis. So abundant, too, were 
these rapidly raised works in stucco, that the 
reign of the new material seemed destined to 
become permanent, when a mere accident, 
so often the cause of some great and sudden 
advance in art, or even in science, became 
the principal means of bringing the reign 
of stucco te a much more speedy close than it 
was otherwise destined to. Bat then it was an 
accident on a large scale,—nothing less than the 
burning to the ground of the seats of the 
national Legislatare—the utter destruetion, in 
a single night, of the Houses of Parliament. 
The catastrophe in question was a fortunate one 
for architectural art in this country; and it was 
followed by another circumstance almost as 
unexpected, but equally fortunate, that of the 
announcement of an open competition for 


designs for the projected new building, a course | i 


so little to have been hoped for at that period, 
that the day of its fortuitous adoption (in the 
face of such a host of long-established prejudices 
and “ vested rights”) ought to be kept as an 
annual festival by the whole of the architectural 
“‘ profession.” The end was, that a young man 
of real genius was brought to the front rank ; a 
man deeply impressed with the true secret of 
the grandeur and magnificence of the style 
recommended for adoption, the Gothic. He 
knew that in the artistic perfeetion of its deco- 
rative details, and in the crowd of subordinated 
statuary, and the richly-canopied thrones and 
niches constructed to receive them, lay one of 
the great and commanding charms of the 
architecture of the Gothic period. His de- 
signs, and the influence of his strong con- 
victions on this poimt, proved sufficient to 
overcome all scruples as to cost, provided 
that plans of such self-evident magnificence 
could by any possibility be carried out. Suffice 
it here to say, they were carried out; whether 
with the full and satisfactory result that might 
have been expected, is not uow the question ; 
bat im that carrying out, a national school 
of masonic sculpture was of necessity created, 
and the country once more became possessed of a 
body of trained and skilful sculptors of architee- 
tural detail and ornament, from the regal statue 
to the decorated capital, or the merely enriched 

ing, such as had not existed in England 
since the fall of the Plantagenets. 

It is to this suddenly created body of masonic 
sculptors and to the race of rising young architects 
who. have known how to utilise their skill and 
genins, that we owe the rapid declension of the 
age of stuccoand the substitution of one of marble, 
stone, and granite. The stucco period had not 
within ite influences or wants the means of calling 
into existence the powers of those architectural 
seulpters, without which highly decorated 
buildings in stone cannot be constructed. It 
was the fortuitous eall for such a class of artists 
for the decoration of the vast structures of the 
new Houses of Parliament that called forth a posi- 
tive army of artistic workmen ; and it was the 
necessitous calling into existence of this array of 
specially skilled artisans for a special purpose 
that rendered a return to the “stone period” of 
our national architecture possible at a much 
earlier period than could otherwise have been 
either probable or possible. 

The difficulties of procuring decorative work of 
the kind required were, for a time, thought to be 
almost insurmountable ; for the very last germs 
of masonic sculpture, as an established school of 
art, had absolutely died out. The decided and 














rapid decay of every branch of art (with a few 
individual exceptions) which had marked the 
course of Hanoverian influence had been more 
fatal to architecture than any other branch of 
art; and yet the eventual and urgent want, 
when it came, at once created the supply. At 
first, the efforts of the newly taught im the 
line required were so inferior that they might 
also be pronounced bad; but emulation and 
the continuous demand gradually, and even 
rapidly, developed a striking progress in the 
quality of work produced, and at the same 
time a@ corresponding increase in the number 
of the artist-workers. The steady progress in 
excellence may, in fact, be traced, in a very in~ 
structive manner, by a careful survey of the 
decorative features of the vast pile, which even 
now is searcely completed. It will be found, in 
such a survey, that the first portions of the deco- 
rative features are by no means worthy of the 
place they hold in such a structure; but 

progress marks every step in the work; each 
compartment surpasses the preceding one, till 
great, and even triumphant, success at last 
crowned the labours of our new school of mason- 
sculptors in the latest executed portions of the 


It did not seem probable that the artistic 


the Houses of Parliament himself, of the noble 
structure of stone built for the Reform Clab,— 
by the side of which the neighbouring stucco of 
the Senior United Service and Athenzum Clubs 
shrank into a poverty of character and effect 
that at once sealed the fate of stucco in am 

istie point of view; and it became evident 
hat no more compo clubs or stacco castles 
could be built. But stucco was not yet dead. 


1 


for stucco fagades, bolder projections of mould- 
ings were devised, along with a greater 
variety of ornament, and a greater height 
and better proportion in the general buiid- 
ing; @ really fine neighbourhood of private 
houses, of a very superior class, springing 
up in the Bayswater and Kensington regions, 
which have much to recommend them. Yet ag 
a substitute for stone, and the effects to be legi- 
i produced by stone, and by stone alone, 
the reign of stucco, in am artistic sense, had 
ceased. As a speculative building material in 
the production ef private houses it found for a 
time a suitable refuge, which may, in some re- 
spects, prove a permanent one ; and it has, more- 
over, performed a most important réle in our 
recent artistic advances; for it would have been 
found very difficult to induce our building public 
to jump at once from the old economy of the 
brick front and tile reof to the monumental and 
costly edifice of stone, unless tempted forward by 
theintermediatelinkof the showy effectsof stucco. 
Bat, in buildings of the slightest artistic preten~ 
sion, ita day was rapidly waning. The noble 
civic architecture of the palaces of Reme, 
Florence, and Naples, in which the grandeur and 
beauty of the works of the Italian cinquecentisti 
are displayed, had been keenly perceived by our 
younger architects after Barry had struck the 
key-note in taking the Palazzo Farnese as the 
type of his design for the Reform Club; and as 
a race of decorative sculptors had suddenly sprung 
up, mainly through the urgent requirements 
for the Houses of Parliament, though other 
contemporary causes doubtless assisted to some 
extent, it became once more possible to erect 
stone buildings in styles requiring profuse decora- 


‘tion; and Club-house after Club-house, each more 


ornate than its r, arose in the clubbing 
region of Pall-mall and St. James’s-street. These 
new structures, which were now invariably built of 
stone, were frequently enriched with the addition 
of polished granite columns, both grey and red ; 
this last feature having no doubt been suggested 
by the disclosures whieh oceurred during the 
recent restoration of our cathedrals ; for, in re- 
moving the successive coats of whitewash which 
had long covered up their mara! paintings, and 
other internal decorations, it was found that 
many of the lesser columns concealed in the sheet 
of white, in which they had been so long doing 
penance, and which had been supposed to be 
simply stone, like the rest of the building, con- 
sisted of polished Parbeck marble, or some 
analogous material. The erection of Club-houses 
of richly-sculptured stome soon led the way to 
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buildings of other classes, and many of the West- 
end trading firms pulled down their old brick 
premises, and replaced them by fine structures 
of stone, often at a cost which would seem in- 
consistent with the purpose; but which was 
seldom found to be a bad investment in the long 
run. Buildings of this class, springing up as they 
did, by twos and threes, in nearly all the leading 
streets of the West-end, became, as it were, 
samples of what might and ought to be generally 
done in our street architecture, and seemed to be 
exhibited from point to point as patterns, to which 
the intermediate spaces of dingy and diminutive 
brick would have to work up as soon as con- 
venient. . 

At the east end of London a similar process 
was taking place. The City Club, which had 
raised its neat and well-executed facade in the 
heyday of stuccoism, and which made the sombre 
dwarfish bricks and mortar of the neighbonr- 
hood sink from its former pride of place and 
circumstance into a more humble position, was 
in its turn dwarfed by the rise of vast structures 
of genuine stone in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, by which it was at once very closely shorn 
of its beams of previous importance; and it is 
further observable at a glance, to a moderately 
trained critic of architectural progress, that the 
advances in the character, design, and execution 
of the stone architecture, both of the West-end 
and the City, has been most rapid and remarkable. 
The first buildings in which stucco was wholly 
and successfully abandoned for the true material 
are already far surpassed in boldness and 
novelty of feature, as well as in the fluent and 
artistic execution of their ornamentation, by the 
later works of the same class; a marked advance 
in these particulars being plainly traceable year 
by year; the works of the present season sur- 
passing very distinctly in many of their leading 
features even those not yet a twelvemonth old. 
For instance, the City Bank—quite a recent build- 


ing—with its bold entrance and finely-rusticated | 


columns, seems already passé and rococo for want 
of sufficient originality of treatment ; and is put 
out of court, as it were, by its near neighbour 
the Ocean and Marine Assurance Office, the 
noble docrway and finely-panelled pilasters of 
which, enriched with appropriate and strikingly- 
executed symbols and ornament, entirely sur- 
pass it as an architectural work; while the 
Whitehall Club—just figured in the Builder— 
far surpasses both in originality of general 
treatment in those features which are usually 
allowed to assume a conventionally fixed cha- 
racter, requiring both genius, courage, and 
determination to break through. As if to 
demonstrate the intrinsic and always current 
worth of works in a true material, the Bank of 
England, with all its defects, still has a noble 
bearing among its lofty modern neighbours, 
which are crowding round and overtopping it ; 
and though the merit of the carved crowns of 


Western Hotel, we had no buildings of that kind 
fit to compare for a moment with the Parisian 
Hétel du Louvre, and several others, or with 
the great hotels of America, either as structures 
or institutions; and now, by the excellence just 
achieved in one or two buildings of this class, 
we surpass both America and France in a style 
of structure and institution which both those 
countries had succeeded in making quite national 
specialties. 

Many of the new commercial buildings of the 
City might be described here as having taken 
the place of what, if rebuilt only a few years 
ago instead of now, would have been brick shells 
cased in a garment of stucco, instead of being 
the magnificent structures of stone, and granite, 
and marble, which we now see them. Many of 
these have been recently described in the 
Builder, in special articles; nevertheless, a few 
of the most remarkable may be alluded to 
en passant. Among these is the National 
Provincial Bank, which, although of a strict 
Corinthian order, is yet so enriched with 
appropriate and novel details, and by the 
sculptured mouldings which frame the finely 
proportioned windows, that it at once as- 
sumes the character of original design; while 
the interior, with its pillars of Devonshire 
marble, and its highly decorative three-lighted 
roof, recalling the peculiar lighting of the Made- 
leine, makes the internal structure as remarkable 
as the exterior. From the centre of each of the 
ceiling lights is a perforated pendant, serving 
both for ventilation and for the picturesque con- 
stellations of gas, which furnish light at those 
hours when the surrounding skylight is dark. 
Then there is the Bank of Australia, with its 
decorated pilasters, that emulate those of the 
Certosa of Pavia; and the Chartered Mercantile 
|Bank of India, London, and China, with its 
array of decorative windows flanked by colo- 
nettes of granite and marble, and which, for 
the want of a more effective crown, in the shape 
either of a cornice or balustrade, only just falls 
short of being very splendid. The new pile of 
offices, nearly completed, in Broad-street, by 
the City Offices Company; the offices of the 
International and General Credit Company, in 
Lothbury ; and many other structures of both 
public and private character, all tend to prove 
| that, for buildings of any pretension to artistic 
| importance, a casing of stucco will no longer be 
accepted. 

A still more fatal symptom of the decline of 
stucco-art is the wholesale adoption of stone for 
the erection of ordinary private houses of su- 
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metropolis. The first example on an extvusive 
|scale of this superior kind of building is now 
| developing itself in Belgravia, in the magnifi- 
| cent new square about to be entitled Grosvenor- 
‘gardens. The style of these buildings is founded 


jon that section of the modern Continental 


| perior character in the streets and squares of the | 


has commenced, and to obtain glimpses at the. 
same time of new stone buildings recently per. 
fected, is the centre of the crossing opposite 
the Mansion House, whence, protected by the 
central lamp and the surrounding barriers, a 
leisurely survey may be taken, which will em. 
brace all the following objects. To the right ig 
King William-street, still perfect in all the snug 
neatness and respectability of stucco, which, 
though scarcely thirty years old, is yet destined, 
it would seem, to pitiless destruction. Im. 
mediately opposite the spectator is the pre- 
tentious stucco edifice, with its Corinthian 
pilasters still extremely perfect in all their 
moulded neatness, and still bright with the 
clearest stone-coloured paint, which was lately 
the Globe Fire Office, but now undergoing rapid 
demolition to make way for some monumental 
edifice worthy of Florence, or Rome, or even 
Venice. Beyond, up the vista of Lombard- 
street, the line of old brick houses is in full 
view, broken at short and frequent intervals by 
new Banks and other Offices of stone and marble, 
that make the imperding fate of the intervening 
brick tenements not difficult to guess. But still 
more striking is the view up Cornhill (also seen 
from this spot), where the lofty building occupied 
by the offices of the Credit Mobilier Company 
reduces the old trade dwellings on either side to 
very pigmies; and its example is followed by 
other buildings, at short distances from each 
other, of still more striking character, both as to 
design and dimensions—leaving even the com- 
paratively recent structure of the Royal Exchange 
so dwarfed in aspect and monumental importance 
that it reminds the spectator of those earlier 
temples of ancient Rome, the dimensions of 
which were afterwards so out-grown by the 
palaces of her private citizens that they might 
have been placed as an antique curiosity within 
the atrium of the private palace of a Lucullus 
or a Crassus. A curious kind of regret creeps 
over the mind of the spectator as he sees 
the streets of London gradually assuming this 
grand monumenta! aspect—a regret that the 
artistic surprises of foreign travel will be 
no longer possible—and a feeling that the 
tourist’s eye will no more be gladdened as 
by splendid novelties on beholding the un- 
accustomed splendours of foreign cities. The 
Roman Corso, the Neapolitan Toledo, or even 
the glories of the Rue de Rivoli, or the Boule- 
vard Sebastopol, will be overtopped and. out-vied 
by the continuous line of merchant palaces in 
Cornhill, and Lombard-street, and Bishopsgate- 
street, and Cheapside, and even by the new 
edifices of Cripplegate, and a dozen other City 
streets one seldom hears of at the West-end; 
all of which are now destined to become more 
monumental in their materials and proportions, 
and even more picturesque in their architecture, 
than the once-deemed matchless streets of the 





grandest old German towns, or even the glorious 


its columns is only that of being fairly good schools which takes for its basis the style of the | canal-ways of Venice herself. Such is evidently 
copies of a well-known antique original, and| French Renaissance,—a style of which the | to be the sequel to the passing away of the age 


while most of the minor ornamentation consists 
of that humble but distinct seal-mark of the 


Soanean genius, those incised lines which critics | 


of the period described as the “scored pork” 
school of ornament,—a style profusely indulged 
in in the house in Lincoln’s Inn, now the 
Museum, yet, the general effect of the old Bank, 
as being genuine, will always possess a certain 
nobleness ; and a similar verdict may be passed 
on the more recently rebuilt Royal Exchange. 
The great hotels may be cited as among the 
buildings which first marked the culminating 
point, and then strikingly indicated the down- 
fall of stucco. The Great Western Hotel, for 
instance, the first of its race, of this grand class 


of buildings, was of stucco, of the capacities of 


which it formed a noble example. But then 
came the Grosvenor, a structure partly of stone, 
and richly embellished with profuse decorations, 
large portions of which were genuine sculpture. 


The ornamentation of portions of this build- 
ing was certainly overcharged, and in some 
details disproportioned in scale, but its generally 
good effect very mainly helped to give the 
It was fol- 
lowed by the Charing Cross, a generally acknow- 
ledged architectural success. Then came the 


coup de grace to the stucco school. 


Langham ; and, lastly, by far the best speci- 


men of the class, the Canon-street Hotel, attached 


to the City terminus of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way, & magnificent building, in which that 
peculiar phase of French Renaissance art, 
known as the Louvre style, has been adopted, 
in @ free well-individualised feeling. It is 
but some seven or eight years ago that, with 
the exception of the then recently-erected Great 


| recent extension and completion of the Louvre 
forms such a striking example. The new 
buildings in Grosvenor-gardens are fully equal to 
the finest private buildings of a similar class at 
present in progress in the French capital, not- 
withstanding the superior advan possessed 
by the French architects in the beautiful stone 
which they obtain from the closely adjacent 
quarries of Montmartre, a mine of building 
wealth which has always preserved Paris from 
the necessity of resorting to brick or stucco, 
or any other artificial material, and greatly 
tended to impart to the French metropolis that 
noble and monumental air for which it is so 
justly celebrated. In the buildings in Grosvenor- 
gardens it is not only the facades which are 
designed and executed with artistic feeling, 
but, as in the higher class of French buildings 
(as now imitated in our great hotels), the roofs 
also are made a feature, and their form and 
decorations fitly and carefully studied. This 
adoption of stone as the material for private 
residences, built by the street at a time by 
speculative builders, would seem to point to the 
speedy disuse of Roman cement even for street 
houses of a superior class; but its advantages, 
where artistic effects are not required, are so 
great that it cannot, for a long time to come, 
fall into total disuse; and during the present 
rage for the superior artistic qualities of works 
in stone, it is only destined to find its proper 
place, and be made to retire within the suitable 
limits of its application. 

One of the best points of view from which to 
take a general survey of a stucco street still 
perfect, except at one place, where demolition 








of the English stucco. H. N. H. 








CONVERSAZIONE OF THE ARCHITEC. 
TURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tux opening meeting of the Architectural 
Association for the session 1866-7, and the 
annual conversazione, were held on Friday even- 
ing, the 26th of October, at the House in Con- 
duit-street. The President, Mr. Robert W. Edis, 
was in the chair. 

Letters expressing regret for inability to at- 
tend having been read, twenty-five new mem- 
bers were proposed to be balloted for at the 
next meeting. 

The first prize in the class of design was 
awarded to Mr. Walter Lonsdale, the second to 
Mr. Isaac Jones. 

The prize offered by Mr. Tite, M.P., for the 
best design of a street elevation and details of a 
shop front was awarded to Mr. T. W. Willis. 

With reference to the President’s prize for the 
best series of sketches made during the year, it 
was announced that only one member had sent 
in sketches. The high merit of these was 
acknowledged, but as there was no competition 
the prize could not be awarded. 

In the figure-drawing class the prize was 
awarded to Mr. John Johnson. The next draw- 
ings in order of merit were those of Mr. Lewis 
and Mr. Keates, which the examiners re’ 
to be exceedingly good. 

The prize offered for the best essay was not 
awarded, there being but one essay submitted. 
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The prizes respectively having been handed, | educated and refined taste in classic work, with- 
amid much applause, to the successful competi- out making it a mere copyism: the symbolic 
tors above named, | figure-carving and the statuesque work, which 

The President then proceeded to deliver the | are as good as can be done, exemplify how much 
opening address: we give the latter portion | a building is improved by figure subjects. 
of it:— New bridges are spanning the Thames and our 

The new streets now being made by the | streets in all the glory of their practical straight- 
Board of Works are opening up or destroying | lininess. I suppose railway bridges must be 
much that was old and ugly, and already in one | ugly; the lines of wrought and cast iron are 
of these are rising up large and magnificent probably fallen on bad places, for certainly 
buildings that bid fair to make it one of the | lattice girders and cast-iron fronts are not the 
finest streets in London. Whether it would wd | 2i-¢-sesegaance things to look upon; and straight 
better for us if we were tied down in a manner, | bridges rushing out of high houses, and inter- 
like our neighbours across the Channel, to acer-' lacing bands of coloured iron, and telegraph- 
tain uniformity of design in our new streets and | posts perched on the top of high roofs, like 
public places, is a question that has more sides | clothes-props with their attendant lines, are not 
than one. | pleasant objects in the city landscape. It seems 

Certainly I think we must admit that the|to me that one of the greatest things that 
magnificence of some of the modern boulevards | the architects of the present day can do, is to 
and streets in Paris, and other large towns on | throw into their works something of the esthetic 
the Continent, is much enhanced by the compa- | and artistic as well as the practical element; 
rative oneness and uniformity of the buildings, and he who shall have designed a straight rail- 


which may perhaps be somewhat monotonous, 
but which never lack, in my opinion, either 
refinement or grace in much of their design and 
proportion; and which will give to France of 
our day and time an individuality in its archi- 
tecture which, I fear, we shall not attain, or at: 
all events have not yet attained to. 

Then, again, there is the late Prince Consort’s | 
Memorial in Hyde Park; the new Foreign and 
India Offices, now fast approaching completion ; 
the new theatre in Holborn; and many other 
public and private buildings too numerous to 
mention here. 

Whether in these great days of public com- | 
panies and public smashes we are always to be, 
liable to such hideous sights as that which is) 
offered by the ruins of the commenced, but} 
never finished, Strand Hotel, or to the hideous 
monstrosity of Leicester-square, is a question, I 
suppose, that time only will tell. 

One work, especially, we shall one day be 
proud of, I mean the Thames Embankment; 
and those who live to see it and its accessories 
completed will, I believe, see the realization of 
one of the most important conceptions of modern 
times. 

It is somewhat curious to find that Wren, 
than whom no more grand conceiver of grand 
things ever lived, had in his mind the idea of 
something of the kind of work that is now) 
going on; for, to quote Allan Cunningham, who 
says in his life of this great man, “he had 
planned a long and broad wharf or quay by the 
waterside, from Old London Bridge to the 
Temple, where he designed to have arranged all 
the halls belonging to the several companies of 
the City, with proper warehouses for merchants 
between, to vary the edifices and to make it at 
once one of the most beautiful and useful ranges 
of structure in the world;” and now, after the 
lapse of more than 150 years, we are seeing this. 
magnificent work actually in progress, on a scale | 
more grand and more important than Wren 
could have thought of even in his days of greatest 
royal favour. 

I am glad to say that a great stride is being 
taken in the improvement of the dwellings of the 
poor; and, thanks to Mr. Peabody’s noble gift, 
and the indefatigable exertions of such men as 
Alderman Waterlow, Mr. Torrens, Mr. George 
Godwin, and others, large blocks of buildings 
are being erected in various parte of London, , 
replete with every comfort and improvement ;_ 
and too much importance cannot be attached to 
such a step as this, which, by effecting the ex- 
ternal comforts of the poor, by giving them) 
better and more healthy homes, is likely to im- 
prove them morally, socially, and intellectually ; | 
and, if manhood suffrage is to be the order of | 
the day, then pray God this improvement may | 
be entirely effected first. 

The works at the Holborn Viaduct are pro- 
ceeding rapidly, under the energetic superin- | 
tendence of Mr. Haywood ; and when this great | 
work and its intendant improvements are com- | 
pleted, 1 doubt not it will prove of immense 
convenience to the toilers by the land in this 
great city. 

The new stations and hotels at Charing-cross 
and Cannon-street are all steps in the right 
direction, though perhaps a little less plaster and | 
a little more reality might have been good; and 
ere long, I hope, we shall be able to compare 
favourably the gigentic terminal stations of our 
city with those of Paris. 

The new Freemasons’ Hall, in Great Queen- 
street, by Mr. Cockerell, is certainly one of the 


, way bridge with some art taste, will have 
achieved a great art success ; for it is the diffi- 
cult things of design that call forth the genius 
and skill of the designer. May we hope that the | 





the great variety of Domestic examples, from 
the cottage to the mansion, all help to show that 
we are admirable Goths; while, with a few 
notable exceptions,—St. Paul’s, Whitehall, and 
Somerset House to wit,—the endless excesses of 
rococo and plaster abominations in all the 
miserableness of their monotonous unreality and 
meaningless vulgarity, help to teach us that we 
can never become good Greeks or Romans. 
Study well all works of all styles if you will, but 
be sure that what was adapted in either style 
to the requirements of centuries ago, will no 
more be suitable in these days than the primitive 
garb of the Britons, or the fantastic costame of 
the Medizevalists, for the dress of nineteenth 
century men and women. 

Learn well your art, think no labour too severe, 
and no knowledge worthless, but remember that 
if you imitate the ancient examples that you 
have studied, it should be, as Lord Aberdeen 
said, “not with the timid and servile hand of 
the copyist, but with a due regard to the changes 
of customs and manners, to the difference of 
climate, and the conditions of modern society.” 

It is not the details, or even the form of the 
edifice itself, however perfect, which ought to 


day is yet to come when usefal things shall not | influence us, “but we should rather strive to 


be ugly things, and when even into railway | possess ourselves of the spirit and genius by 
bridges and telegraph-posts something like | which the old buildings were originally planned 
artistic treatment shall be thrown; and let us| and directed, and to acquire those just principles 
hope that, ere long, our city may cease to be of taste which are capable of general applica- 


, now are, 


overrun and cut up by monstrous incongruities | 
of design and gigantic monuments of ugliness, | 
such as many of our great engineering works | 


But remember, gentlemen, you must have a) 
thorough knowledge of the designs of those who | 
have gone before you, ere you can hope to 
design well yourself; you must be able to un- 
derstand the faults and beauties of all work, and 
to appreciate in all styles that unity and har- 


|mony of parts which they essentially possess ; 
‘for even as until you thoroughly understand the 


idioms and roots of a language before you can 
write or speak it well, so must you study in 
architecture :— 
** Twining memories of Old Time 
With new virtues more sublime.” 

For knowledge, not ignorance, must be the 
foundation of good work; and there is no better 
way of obtaining this knowledge than by con- 
tinually and perseveringly sketching old works. 
Steam and rail now-a-days will enable you to 
wander where you will, and to make short or 
long holidays as you please, in the midst of all 
that is beautiful and good in architectural work. | 
You need not leave our own country to sketch, | 
but sketch, sketch everywhere and continually ; | 
and by doing so you will acquire a knowledge of 
the principles that guided the old architects, | 


tion.” 
You will require to have an intimate knowledge 
of the necessities and requirements of the build- 


|ings you design,—whether it be for the large 


and costly mansion, the suburban villa of the 
city merchant, or the frugal cottage or farm 
homestead. 

In the restoration of either ecclesiastical or 
domestic work, you will find a knowledge of 
archxology of much service, and your study of 
ancient examples most valuable and useful ; for 
your knowledge of the detail of old work will tell 
you what to keep, and what to alter, what to 
avoid and what to restore; and it behoves you 
to bear in mind that the true and honest lover 
of his art will seek diligently in all cases to pre- 


'serve, and not to Cestroy, to restore the old 


rather than to make the new; and when called 
upon to add to ancient work, I believe that you 
should be fettered by no servile ideas of imita- 


| ting it, but rather seek to individualize your own 


work, and while so designing it that it shall not 
seem incongruous with the general building, but 
harmonize with it in its lines and proportions, 
yet shall you make it evident and apparent, both 
for the present as well as for the future, that it 
is a building and addition of your own day and 
time. 

It is no fine figure to say that architecture, 


and a direct training and culture of the eye to| like poetry, lives for ever; for how cold and life- 
appreciate and understand the grace and beauti- | less is all history in comparison with that which, 
ful proportions of their works, and a knowledge | generation after generation, writes in its build- 
of what is right or wrong in architectural form | ings; and how many pages of doubtful story 





most noteworthy of the buildings of the year, | 
/many magnificent cathedrals and churches, and 


and exemplifies how much can be done by an 


and outline. Always keep a note-book in your | 
pocket, and never lose an opportunity of sketch- | 


|ing ancient examples. Be spre you will find | 


this a pleasant occupation, as well as a useful | 
one, not to mention the having a collection of 
interesting mementoes of the places and things 
you have seen. 

I can but ask you to look around our walls 
here to-night, to see one of the most beautiful 
and interesting series of sketches that I have 
ever beheld, and to take a lesson from them of 
what may be done in sketching. Few, if any of 
us, can hope to excel in it, as our vice-president, 
Mr. Spiers, to whose sketches I am referring, 
does ; yet we may learn from him and from his 
sketches what may be done by talent, perse- 
verance, and hard work. 

In practice you will have to contend with 
many difficulties, to soothe and manage perverse 
and parsimonious clients, who probably are 
wanting barns when you are dreaming of 
palaces: opposing tastes and obstinacy of a 
variety of forms and fashions will meet you at 
every step; but you must not give way, for 
remember that you are called in to advise as to 
taste, and oft times to correct and educate it in 
fact, and that you will be a hundred fold more 
looked up to and respected afterwards, even by 
previously adverse clients, if you carry out your 
own carefully-formed opinions. And although I 
wish not here to raise any battle of the styles, 
still I would urge upon you to study well our 
old English work before you go away from it to 
follow in the ways of ancient Classic examples, 
remembering always that it is endeared to us by 
the memory of a thousand years; and that the 





might well be often spared for a few stones piled 
one upon another. 

Work hard and honestly ; carefally seek for the 
opinions of your fellow labourers, and respect 
them though they differ with you. Remember 
that they are probably arrived at by an equal 
amount of study as that which you yourselves 
have had, perhaps more ; but each man will pro- 
bably take a different view. So sure as you 
work with all your might, and with all your 
power, in small things equally as in large ones, 
you are sure to succeed, and to gain the goodwill 
and esteem of the great majority of your fellow 
men. Steer clear of cliquism; believe not the 
false prophets who seek to fetter design, and to 
keep it in one groove; for so sure as you enter 
into the narrow circle of any particular clique, 
you will become not only artistically but socially 
contracted, artificial, and false in your views of 
men and things. 

You will hear also some absurd nonsense about 
art architects, as compared with architects who 
understand the surveying portion of their work. 
Any more absurd pedantry or fallacy than this 
can hardly be imagined ; for it behoves an archi- 
tect to understand, not only how to design an art- 
work, but also to carry through all the essen- 
tially practical and business parts of it. You 
must understand not only how to design, but 
also how to build; you must be able to write a 
specification carefully and well, so that it shall 
explain exactly all that is wanted for the con- 
struction of any building. In these days when, 
particularly in large towns, stringent laws of 
light and air and building Acts hold sway, you 
will have carefully to protect and watch over 
your clients’ interests as regards any damage 
a 
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that is likely to accrue to him through the 
erection of neighbouring buildings, and to know 
what liability he will incur by ereeting his own ; 
for, be assured, if you know nothing of this, 
and only call yourself an art-architect, you will 
get very little work, for no client will employ 
you unless you are able to guard him against 
pecuniary or other damage in such matters; 
and it is not to be supposed that he will care to 
pay any one else to do what, I hold, is as essen- 
tially a part of an architect's practice as the 
mere designing of the building. You will 
require to have the Building Act at your finger’s 
end to know the laws and rights of light and 
air, and all the other minutiw, which you will 
find, as you get into practice, are daily coming 
befere you. 

Now-a-days the light and air question is 
becoming a most important one, and, I think, 
demands the serious consideration of the Legisla- 
ture, to make some alteration in the law thereof ; 
for directly you attempt to raise, even in a very 
small degree, any old building, or to re-erect it 
to any greater height, you are probably met on 
all sides by threats of injunctions, or actions 
for damages, or demands for compensation ; 
and although I admit that it would not be 
at all fair to seriously damage any of your 








neighbours by really detrimentally obstructing | 
their light and air, yet the absurdly frivolous | 
grounds on which buildings are stopped, and | 
injunctions gained, cannot but seriously affect | 
the chances of any improvements in large | 


towns; and I therefore hope that ere long) 


Government will step in with some new Act to 
lessen what is now becoming a very serious and | 
damaging evil; and, indeed, if something be not 
done not only to alter the law of light and air, 
but also to revise and modify the Building Act, | 
the improvement and rebuilding of London will | 
have to come to a standstill. 
You will find also a knowledge of landscape | 
gardening most useful to you, for every) 
architect should at least be able to select the | 
site which nature has made most appropriate for | 
his building ; and often he will be able to help | 
nature by a judicious knowledge of what views | 
should be opened up, what trees should be felled, | 
where to add water, where to add foliage. You) 
must adapt your building in a measure so as to 
be in harmony with the surrounding accessories | 
of site, and remember that a good building is too 


Let your work, then, be associative as well as 
earnest: to you will come the honour and the glory 
of guiding the hands that work with you, and of 
“leading forth mind after mind into fellowship 
with your fancy and association with your fame.” 
And beyond all this, seek always that it may be 
said of your work by the generations yet to 
come, as it has been said of the work of the 
generations of the past, that it hasa “ distinct 
and indisputable glory; that the mighty walls 
were never raised, but by men who loved and 
aided each other in their weakness ; and that all 
the interlacing strength of vaulted stone had its 
foundation upon the stronger arches of manly 
fellowship, and all the changing grace of de- 
pressed or lifted pinnacle owed its cadence and 
completeness to sweeter symmetries of human 
soul.” 

At the close of the address, 

Professor Donaldson said he was sure the 
Association and all who were present were ex- 
tremely indebted to the President for the excel- 
lent address he had just delivered. He had been 
requested to say a few words on some of the 
subjects touched on, but the task was a difficult 
one after the able and rapid view taken by the 
President of the present state of architecture 
and of the different styles which prevailed at 
home and abroad. He was happy to congrata- 
late the Association in the first instance upon 


honour. The profession, the metropolis, the 
entire country were interested in the i 
about to be exhibited, because the buildings to 
which he referred would be the test of the 
English school of the present day. 

Professor Kerr was next called upon. He con. 
gratulated the Association upon commencing 
another year under such good auspices. He 
thought there was peculiar aptness in the cir- 
cumstance of the campaign of the year in archi- 
tecture commencing in that reom and with that 
meeting ; and that before the president of the 
Royal Institute of Architects up-stairs put on his 
official aspect and dealt in an official and weighty 
manner with weighty matter, the president of 
the Architectural Association should deal ir a 
less official and weighty manner with matter less 
weighty but not less interesting or important. 
He was glad to see 80 mmy young men, students 
of art, assembled together. It betokened well 
|in many ways for the progress of the profession. 
| It was a profession which was noble, honourable, 
and thoroughly honest, and possessed much that 
was calculated to commend it to the minds and 
‘hearts of young men of ability. He was much 
| pleased at the sound practical—he was going to 
‘say fatherly—advice which the President had 
' offered, and he certainly would be surprised if 
they got sounder advice up-stairs. It pointed 
out to beginners the principles they ought to be 








‘the different styles of architecture which ruled 


the reports which the examiners for the varions | guided by, the practice! aims they ought to 
prizes had submitted. In some respects they keep in view, the aspirations by which they 
were, perhaps, a little severe ; but it was better ought to be actuated; and he hoped it would be 
that young men who came forward to compete | well considered and wisely followed. 

for the prizes should find that to gain them was 
not a matter of course, but an unquestionable | 
test of real merit. The President had alluded to | 


| PROPOSED BUILDING FOR THE ARCHI- 








at one time and at another; and so various were + 7 
they now, that it was difficult for a young man | TECTUBAL MUSEUM. 

to know what style to adopt, or what was really Ovr readers are aware that the Architectural 
good style and what was bad. When he was a Museum is about to be removed from the South 
young man, the Classic was the prevalent style, Kensington Museum, the views of the Council of 
and there were certain laws appertaining to it, the Architectural Museum and of the Depart- 
departure from which was considered departure ment of Science and Art not agreeing. The 
from good taste. That had passed away; nor| Council now announce that it has secured a 
could he regret it, when he saw on the walls not site, whieh it fully believes adequate for all 
merely the sketches which the competition for | its wants, and convenientiy situated. It is a 
prizes had called forth, but the very beantifal plot of ground within two minutes’ walk of 
and highly-finished sketches made by Mr. Spiers | Westminster Abbey and the Palace of West- 
from the great temples of antiquity. He con- minster, and is approached from Great Smith- 
gratulated Mr. Spiers upon having made such a/ street. It does not pretend to be a fashionable 


often ruined by injudicious selection of position | series of drawings, and the Society on possessing | 
and its imappropriateness to the scenery which | such @ vice-president. With respect to Gothic | 
surrounds it. architecture, there was a revival of Gothic now, | 


neighbourhood, but the Coancil flatters itself 
that its retirement will be accepted as one of its 
merits, and that it is situated in the immediate 
proximity to a quarter of London extensively in- 





In commencing practice, be sure also of one | but it was confined and limited to that of the | 
thing, that “a soft answer turneth away wrath:” 
be civil, be courteous to all you have to meet, 
and whether in discussing the merits or demerits 
of your own or other men’s works, let all criti- 
cism be given with fairness and judgment ;— 
honesty and straightforwardness in everything 
will gain the esteem of all, opponents as well as 
friends; whatever you put your hand to, do it 
with your might; make up your mind what is 
right, and fair, and best for your clients’ interest, 
and swerve not from it; be honest on both sides, 
and you will find those under you respect you, 
and be content to abide always by your decision, 
knowing that they can rely upon your fairness, 
and those above you trust you, knowing that 
you will do them justice. 

A young architect has especial need to be 
careful in all that he does, and it is better te be 
known ag a just man amongst the many, than 
as a sharp man with the few: we are all liable 
to mistakes, particularly in early practice; there- 
fore be expecially careful to ask and take the 
advice, if necessary, of those who have had more 
experience ; but if you make a mistake, seek not 
to hide it under the stringency of a contract, but 
honestly confess it, and meet it in an equitable 
manner. 

Learn diligently and study earnestly; but 
avoid all superstitious reverence for old times 
and opinions, or pedantic adherence to routine, 
which is only too liable to lead you into 
opposing all new discoveries and increased ap- 
gy and to lose the respect of all thinking 

e. 

Remember that you must always be stndente, 
learning always, studying always, looking always 
still further for new knowledge, for no profes- 
sion demands more ready command of all know- 
ledge or clearness of conception than your own. 
Work, and work will be changed to interest, and 

+ interest to love, and love will lessen the diffi- 
culties and enhance the pleasures of your daily 
professional life, and enable you to overcome all 
the difficulties that may beset your path— 


'as they are, the designs would not to be tole- | 


habited and used by art-workmen., The dimen- 
sions of the plot of ground are upwards of 5,000 
superficial feet, and it is heid on liberal con- 
rated, notwithstanding all the grace and beauty of | ditions, 

detail of those buildings. The thirteenth-century| Two members of the Council have under- 
style is now being adopted by men of consider- taken to act as honorary architects for the 
able talent, but they were tyrannical in that they | erection of a plain building; and for this purpose 
would not allow a departure from the high- (liberally aided though it will be by the Depart- 
pointed arch; their carving was good in stone-| ment of Science and Art in the removal and re- 
work, but in woodwork they fell back upon car- arrangement of the collection), the Council of 
penters’ instead of artists’ principles. Then|the Architectural Museum require to raise the 
there was the mixed style, the artists’ style, in sum of 2,0001. Various members of its body have 
which it was thought that every building should | voluntarily promised 101. each, and the Council 
be a graceful picture,—a loose general style, now appeals to its other friends and to the public 
without fixed rules. Then there was the artistic generally, and we trust they will not do so in vain. 
and materialistic style, in which utility was/ Personally we maintain, as we did years ago, 
studied, but in the details of which want of har-| and before the commencement of the present 


thirteenth century. If King’s College Chapel | 
or Henry VII.’s Chapel were to be designed now | 





“ Nihil difficile amanti.” 


mony of colouring—the subordinating of one | 
colour to another—was too frequently observable. 
It was, as he had said, very difficult for young 
men to know what style to follow. They should, 
however, as the President had stated, study ull, 
understand al!,—go labouring through the styles 
of antiquity, and those of modern times which 
were of any reputation. In design there was 
room for the most lively imagination, and 
the artist who designed would find himself 
aided by manufacturers who were able to pro- 
duce the design in the highest style, and 
in materials of the highest value. The Pre- 
sident had alluded to the subject of compe- 
tition, and he (Professor Donaldson) thought 
that with respect to competition there was 
a@ great want of a proper tribunal. There 
should be a mixed commission to whom the 
works of competitors should be referred. He 
protested against amateurs deciding upon com- 
petition drawings. Amateurs attempted to con- 
trol architects in a manner unworthy of their 
position. He hoped his young friends would not 
allow themselves to be controlled by the caprice 
of mere amateurs. There were some great public 
buildings about to be erected, and om which 
lange sums would be expended. He trusted their 
school would come out of the competition with 





collection in the ever-memorable  cock- 
lofts of Canon-row, that the establishment 
of a National Gallery of Architecture is as 
much the duty of a wise Government as 
the establishment of a National Gallery of 
painting; and we must regret that the first 
step towards this that we thought was taken 
when the South Kensington Museum was 
opened to receive the collection aiready made 
should have led no further. However, so it is; 
and the endeavour must now be made to effect 
what is desired by private means. We suggest 
to art-workmen and others throughout the 
country, that they should themselves take up 
the matter as one of great personal consequence, 
and do what they can to raise funds for the pro- 
posed building. Workmen ought no longer to 
look to have everything done for them. They 
have shown their skill in organizations, and cap 
raise immense funds to promote what seems to 
them to be their immediate pecuniary ad- 
vantage. It is time they began to show they 
have higher aims. 

In the council it is to be hoped that the 
widest views will prevail, and that the endeavour 
will be to form really a Museum of Architecture, 
not merely a collection of specimens of Gothic 
architecture. 
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NEW OPERA-HOUSE, MALTA. 


Tusarew Opera-house in Malta was opened on 
the 8th of October, with the opera “Il Puritani.” 
A plan‘of the building and view of the exterior 
have already appeared in the Builder.* The 
accommodation, Which is «ranged on a Wheral 
scale, is for upwards of 1,200 persons, and the 
principal dimensions are as follow :— 





Width of pr sen 46 feet. 
Width Of cuttain.....0......ccrcosercssesces 3B os 
Greatest width between boxes ...... 49 


Depth from eurtain to centre box... 62 = 


Width of stage.........ccc:s+.secsesersneeee 86 |, 
Bepth of stage from curtain ......... 50 ,, 
Bize of saloom ........+...006 53 feet by 23 ,, 
Size of entramce-hall ...... 50 ,, by 23 ,, 


The exterior is of Maltese stone, and the box. | 
fronts and «eilings are of Jackson’s fibrous 
plaster. The decorations are white, grey and 
gold, with crimson valances and light-coloured 
curtaims to the boxes. The boxes are papered 
with @dark-red paper, But this is a departure 
from tthe views of the amdhitect, who advised the 
use of a light back-ground. 

Special arrangements have been made for 
ventilation through the roof, which is a queen- 
truss roof of somewhat peculiar construction.t 
About one-fourth part of the ceiling over the pit 
is perforated, and every box has a set of louvres, 
to admit air from the corridors. Various other 
expedients have been adopted, being rendered 
necessary by the exigencies of the climate. 

There are separate entrances and staircases, 
all of which are fireproof, for the different 
classes of spectators. The saloon is at the back 
of the dress-circle, as at Covent Garden Theatre, 
and is approached at each end by a public stair- 
case, with a screen of columns dividing it from 
the saloon. From the corridor of the upper 
boxes there are apertures into the saloon, treated 
in a style often seen in French theatres. 

The lighting of the interior is by a sun-burner, 
decorated with cut glass, which powerfully aids 
the ventilation. 

The whole of the works have been designed 
and superintended by Mr. Edward M. Barry, 
whose clerk of works at Malta was Mr. Paulson. 
The stonework was entrusted to a Maltese con- 
tractor. The ironwork, woodwork, and ordinary 
finishings were done by Messrs. Emmerson & 
Murgatroyd, of Stockport ; and the ornamental 
plastering and decoration by Messrs. Jackson & 
Sons, of Rathbone-place. The cost of the build- 
ing has been about 30,000l., including decora- 
tion, farniture, and fittings. 








south side of the chancel. The style is Early 
English, the plinth is of Ketton stone, string- 
courses and ‘weethrrings of stone, the 
remainder of the walls of fairly-dressed clunch 
ashlar (both to the exterior and interior), the 
monotonous appearance of which is relieved by 
the sparing use of céleured stones used construc. 
tionally. The nave is paved with hard stone 
and the chancel with Stamford tiles: the sanc- 
is paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles, and 
its walls for & ft. in height are limed with the 
same materials which form monuments to the 
late squire anil vicar. The chancel fittings are 
in chestnut wood; the nave has open benches of 
yellow deal upon boarded floors. The font is of 
Coombe Down stone, and is an exaet reproduc- 
tion of an old font that was turned out of the 
foundations. The roofs are open-timbered ; that 
over the nave is a fine old oak hammer-beam 
roof, which was brought from the recently de- | 
stroyed cherdh of Afi Saitts, Camibridge. The | 
church will hold 200 , and the cost is | 
about 1,300/. The architect is Mr. R. R. Rowe, | 
F.S.A.; the mason, Mr. Wiltshire; and the} 
general contactors are Messrs. Ballock, all of 
Cambridge ; @e chancel fittings were made by 
Mr. Chapman, of Hanworth, Norfolk. Seven of 
the windows are filled with stained glass, by | 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, who have suc- | 
ceeded well in producing the jewelled effect that | 
is so much to be desired im small windows. 











GRAND HOTEL, SCARBOROUGH. 


Tuts vast hotel, situated in a central and com- | 
manding position fronting the sea, is now rapidly | 
approaching completion, and is expected to be 
ready for opening next summer. The building | 
was commenced from designs by Mr. Cuthbert | 
Brodrick, three years ago. In September, 1865, 
the whole passed into the hands of the present 
proprietors, who formed a limited liability com- 
pany, and the works were recommenced im 
January last. The shell of the building at that | 
time had reached the main cornice, since which 
two additional stories and the cupolas have been 
added. Mr. Archibald Neill, of Bradford, has 
the general contract for the entire work; Mr. 
John Robinson is the clerk of the works for the 
company ; and the designs of Mr. Brodrick are | 
being carried out. 

The architectural style of the building is) 
Italian, the exterior being of white | 
brick, with ornamental moulded red brick jambs, | 
and enrichments of terra-cotta, and some of the | 
jambs and cornices are of tooled Yorkshire stone. | 





WENDY CHURCH. 


Tas church has been rebuilt and consecrated. 
The old church, which was built 120 years ago, 
was merely an oblong room with a flat plastered 
ceiling, but, from defects in the foundations, it 
became in a tottering condition. The work of 
demolition brought to light interesting remains 
of previous churches that had been built upon 
the same site, from the early Norman period 
downwards. The foundations were of well- 
constructed squared masonry, 9 ft. deep by 5 ft. 
thick. It was deemed desirable to preserve 
such massive work, and to dig deep into the 
earth to ascertain the cause of so many churches 
failing there, when it was found that the bottom 
of the foundations rested upon the upper green- 
sand formation, and the position of the church 
between the Royston chalk hills to the south, 
and a river flowing in the base of the valley to 
the north, the church was thus really under- 
mined by the flow of subterranean water. In 
dry weather great fissures appeared in the walls, 
and in wet weather, when the springs were 
gorged, these fissures partially closed by the 
hydraulic pressure below. Deep and wide exca- 
vations were made completely through the green 
sand intothe solid gault, and thewalls were under- 
pinned in concrete and cement brickwork : substan- 
tial buttresses were also brought up from the low 
level. Chain bond formed of railway metals, fished 
together, were built into the middle of the walls, 
while special provision was made for allowing 
them to expand as they become oxydised with- 
out doing any injury to the masonry. A deep 
catch-water drain was also laid in round the 
church, which diverts the springs, and conveys 
away the rainwater from the roof. The church 
consists ef nave with bell gable, chancel, west 
porch, and vestry and organ chamber on the 


} 
j 


} 





The main block of the building is about 220 ft. | 
long, 174 ft. wide at the north end, and 70 ft. at | 
the south end, and may, speaking generally, be | 
called ten stories in height. re is a balcony | 
extending along three of the fronts, and another | 
along two. In front of the main block is a 
portion of three stories, 220 ft. by 36 ft., con- 
sisting of bed-rooms and sitting-rooms, the upper | 
part of which will be laid out as a garden-terrace. 
In the main block two of the basement stories | 
are devoted to kitchens, cellars, and offices ; the 
third to emoking, billiard, sitting, and bed 
rooms; the ground-floor and six other stories 
contain coffee, dining, drawing, sitting, and 
sleeping rooms ; and the four large cupolas have 
each three bed-rooms for servants. The amount 
of accommodation will be as follows ;—Three 
hundred bed-rooms; a public dining-room, in 
which three hundred can dine at once, in ad- 
dition to private dining-rooms; and a coffee- 
room, capable of accommodating about one 
hundred and fifty. 








LIFE STATISTICS OF PARIS. 


Tue report for the second quarter of the pre- 
sent year has just been issued by the authori- 
ties. The total number of births was 13,405, 
the males exceeding the females by 263. The 
number of illegitimate births was 3,854 against 
9,601 legitimate, or nearly in the proportion of 
10 of the former to 25 of the latter. Thus the 
city maintains its unenviable reputation in the 
matter of natural children, the proportionate 
number of which has remained nearly stationary 
for many years past. French statisticians at- 
tempt to account for this by saying that many 
young women come to Paris from the country 
for their confinement, in consequence of the 
greater facilities for keeping it quiet, and perhaps 





* Vol. xxi., pp. 314, 315. : 
+ We will illustrate the roof in another number. 





marriages were 4,877, and 156 men and 436 
women signed the register with a mark. The 
deaths amounted to 11,1T4, of which 5780 were 
males. The persons who died in hospitals®um- 
bered 2,728 (nearly one-fourth of the whole 
number), 28 died in prison, and 79 were found 
dead, and were not ji ified. A curious diz- 
proportion exists between the number of legiti- 
mate and natural still-born childreo. Whose 
belonging to the former class readed 700, Whilst 
the latter amounted to 325 only. 

The French returns always give the namber 
of births and deaths which take place at home 
and in hospitals. It is interesting to notiée the 
dispreportion between the two according to 
a notions, at all events, as showing the 

ce in the social ecomomy of the two 
countries. It is right to state that some per- 
sons believe less implicitly in the correctness of 
the French health statistics than others do. 








BIRMINGHAM FREE LIBRARIES. 


THE chief stone of the Gosta Green Free 
Library has now been laid. The architects 
are Messrs. Bateman & Corser, and the builders 
are the Messrs. Briggs. The site is at the 
corner of the Aston-road and Legge-street, 
forming an acute angle between these two 
streets, and having a frontage to them of 
about 80 ft. Messrs. Bateman & Corser’s designs 
for the building were selected in a limited com- 
petition of local architects. The library is about 
44 ft. square, with open timbered roof, lighted 
by a lantern light, running its whole length, and 
by a large window in the gable end. [It is 40 ft. 
high to the ridge of the roof. The walls are 
internally recessed with Gothic-headed recesses, 
for the reception of book-cases. A corridor 8 ft. 
wide forms two lobbies. The exterior of the 
building will be of red brick and stone dressings, 
in the Tudor style. In the main gable of the 
library is placed a three-light tracery window, 
surmounted by an ornamental gable termina- 
tion to the lantern light on the roof. The ter- 
mination of the building at the angle has gables 
on three sides, with a clock-turret about 45 ft. 
high. 

The library m Heath Mill-lane is very similar 
to the one in Gosta Green, but of plainer charac- 
ter. The designs of Messrs. Bateman & Corser 
were selected for this library also in a limited 
competition. They have been carried out by 
Messrs. Briggs & Son. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Manchester.—A portion of a warehouse, in 
York-street, has given way. About a fortnight 
ago the side wall on the ground-floor gave way, 
and since then means have been taken to pre- 
vent an extension of the fissure. A loud crack, 
however, was heard, only half an hour previous 
to which there were in the place between 200 
and 300 persons, all employed in the warehouse ; 
and it was found that the earthwork had sunk 
considerably beneath the surface of the footpath, 
and the rent in the wall continued extending till 
it had assumed somewhat alarming proportions. 
Mr. Lynde, the city surveyor, and others, visited 
the place, and the warehouse was considered so 
dangerous that all the approaches were barri- 
caded. The building contains a vast quantity 
of clothing and material, ready for making up. 

Liverpool.—In the north end of the town a 
main sewer, which runs along Boundary-street, 
has burst. This sewer was intended by Mr. 
Newlands, the borowgh engineer, to be relieved 
by a new outlet sewer, called the Sandhills 
outlet, which is now in The crown of 
the sewer had given way, the débris falling in 
and damming up the flow of sewage. Measures 
were at once taken for having the damage 
repaired. It was found, however, that the 
disaster was much more serious than was at first 
apprehended. The accumulation of the water 
and the shifting nature of the soil in which 
the sewer is bedded, caused a continuous chasm 
in the street, and gave rise to apprehensions 
lest the bottom of the canal (which is imme- 
diately adjoining) might give way, and occasion 
a frightfal destruction of life and property. 
These apprehensions were increased by a falling 
in of a portion of Boundary-street, close to the 
bridgewhich carries the railway over the street, as 
it was feared this further bursting of the sewer 





also of “disposing” of their offspring. The} 





might undermine the piers of the bridge. The 
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falling ground, however, was shored up and 
secured in both gaps; but this was not accom- 
plished without considerable difficulty and danger. 
Great damage has been done, the dammed-up 
sewage having found its way into some of the 
warehouses and large works in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Chester.—The New Waterworks Company are 
sinking a new shaft contiguous to the old one, | 
and two men were engaged in sinking. Suddenly | 
a rush of water, accompanied with a large quan- 
tity of débris, came in upon them, and they 
raised an alarm to the persons who were wind- | 
ing the refuse of the excavations to the mouth 
of the shaft. It was only with great difficulty | 
they kept their heads above the surface. When 
rescued from their perilous position both men 
were completely exhausted. It is surmised that 
there have been fissures in the sandstone which 
divides the two shafts, and that a too heavy | 
pressure of water has caused the bursting of the 
old shaft into that of the new. 





ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS FOR THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 


WE would draw attention to the arrangement 
that architectural drawings intended for the 
preliminary exhibition at South Kensington must 
be sent to the Museum between the 10th and the 
20th of this month. The exhibition will be | 
opened to the public on the 12th of next month, 
and from this the London committee will select 
such drawings as they recommend should be 
sent to Paris. 








INSUFFICIENT LEGISLATION FOR 
HEALTH. 


Ar the recent Manchester Congress, Mr. Edward | 
Jenkins read a paper on the legal aspect of the 
question. 
our public health legislation had occurred. The 
extent proved how vast a number of evils there 
were to be remedied; but it had been frag- 


mentary, and much remained to be done. Our | 


sanitary system was constructed on a bad basis, 
and required amendment and consolidation. The 
number and variety of Acts, amendments to 
Acts, of bodies or persons to whom their execu- 
tion is committed, the fact that often the word- 
ing of the Act leaves a discretion as to their 
execution in the local authorities, are chief 
among many reasons for a comprehensive review 
and amendment. Does the Sanitary Act, 1866, 
in an effectual way modify or remove the faults 
or deficiencies of former legislation? Does it 
grasp the whole subject in a comprehensive way, 
and propound a scheme which is at once feasible 
and complete? It cannot be accepted as a piece 
of final legislation. It is eminently suggestive, 
but inefficient. The most obvious and important 
deficiency is the absence of a central overlook- 


He said,—Since 1847 the whole of | 
| of State could take cognisance. If these powers 


ing power. The bodies appointed in different 
places to carry out the statutory provisions re- 
quire to be placed under a capital council or 
ministry of public health, to supervise them, 
and in some cases summarily compel them to do 
their duty. If it be objected to as a step in the 
direction of centralization, the distinction must 


_ be remembered between central supervision and 


central administration. The former is compelling 
others to do their duty, the latter is doing duty by 
means of others. This distinction ought to be re- 
garded in assigning its duties to the proposed 
body. The administration of sanitary measures 
is of national as well as of local importance. The 
cholera at Southampton or Liverpool is an event 


of thrilling interest at London and Birmingham. | 


Moreover, health administration, to be effective, 
must be summary. The law, which works in a 
methodical order, may only be set in motion when 
it is too late to remedy the evil. Or, supposing 
the remedy to be specific, the individual may be 


| wanting who will take the initiative against the 


local authority. Dr. Stewart mentions a case 
where a place of 800 inhabitants was in a terrible 
condition, and the town refusing to act, although 


_ two-thirds of thé money necessary to carry out 


improvements was offered by private persons, no 
legal way of compelling them to act existed. 1. 


' There is a general complaint against the local 


authorities. Mr. Jenkins referred to the opinions 
of various eminent sanitary reformers in proof 


| of this, and facts reported by Mr. Humphrey, the 


coroner for Middlesex, by Mr. Drew of London, 
and by Dr. Fowler in a recent letter to the Times. 
He proceeded to show that the 49th section of 
the Sanitary Act, though intended to do so, pro- 


| vides no remedy. It provides for application to 
| a Secretary of State in cases of the default of 
| local authorities. It is inconvenient to apply to 


Secretaries of State in matters foreign to their 


| usual duties ; and, moreover, if the provisions of 


the Act are permissive, as they are cases of 
discretion, there can be no “legal default in 
enforcing those provisions” of which a Secretary 


can be entrusted to them, they can better be done 
by a body for the purpose. The authorities are 
very various and numerous, and their machinery 
imperfect. In some cases medical officers and 
inspectors are obligatory, and in others only 
permissive. What a result of retrograde 
legislation! There should be medical officers 
all over the country. Private persons will 
do a great deal before they will engage in 
anything involving expense. But where these 
officers have been appointed, they may be 
obliged to contend with the ignorance and 
stupidity of the authorities. The renowned 
instance of St. Pancras proves that vestries and 
boards composed of tradesmen, licensed victual- 
lers, and the like, are not open to the warnings 
and suggestions of capable officers. The value 
of a proposition is by them likely to be estimated 
in the inverse ratio of the demand it involves 
upon the rates. The officer should be indepen- 





| dent of the authority. His appointment should 
| be sabject to the approval of a central autho- 
| rity. There should be also a more extended 
| oversight of localities. The provisions of the 
| statute should be enacted plainly and impera- 
| tively; and a central authority should employ 
| a national inspector to watch the sanitary con- 
dition of the kingdom, suggest improvements, 
investigate and report upon complaints. The 
Sanitary Act was in many particulars permis- 
sive, which was detrimental to an effective 
administration of the law. There was an utter 
absence of any principle of action, of any 
systematic theory, or any consistency. The 
repetition, supplementation, and confusion which 
this Act appeared to exhibit elevated it to the 
position of a unique curiosity. For sanitary 
reform there could be no greater bugbear than 
a permissive enactment. The truest economy 
was that which, by a moderate expenditure, 
reduced the probabilities of disease to a mini- 
mum, and not that which neglected till the fatal 
hour measures of precaution, and wasted lavish 
sums upon the means of cure. Wretched houses 
made wretched homes ; and while immoral and 
slatternly habits converted fine dwellings into 
sties, it was almost as true that dirty and un- 
healthy habitations transferred a taint to the 
characters and habits of those who occupied 
them. The depressing influence of filth and 
disease wrote their evidences on men’s man- 
ners as well as upon their skins; and if the 
body social and political were to be sound, the 
body physical must be healthy too. 





ELPHINSTONE COLLEGE, BOMBAY. 


We add another evidence to those already 
afforded in our pages of the architectural activity 
prevailing in the Bombay presidency. 

The building of which we now give the plan 
and a perspective view, is in course of erection 
in Bombay, from the designs of Mr. James 
Trubshawe, the consulting architect to the Go- 
vernment of Bombay. It is designed for the 
accommodation of the professors and pupils in 
the Elphinstone College, an establi and 
flourishing institution of that city. The funds 
for the new building are in part granted by the 
local government, but, to a very large extent, 
they have been provided by the liberality of 
Cowasjee Jehanghier, Esq., one of the most 
wealthy and generous of the native gentlemen 
in Bombay. His name is to be permanently 
connected with the new building. 

The walls are of masonry, and the principal 
stories are protected from the heat of the sun by 
arcaded verandahs carried alohg them. The 
joiners’ and carpenters’ work will be executed in 
teak. The roofs will probably be covered with 
corrugated iron, a material now largely used in 
Bombay, as a substitute for the light and perish- 
able native roofing-tiles. 
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SEWAGE AND WATER SUPPLY- 


Tue Registrar-General, in his report for the 
week ending Saturday, October 20, says,— 

The health of London depends very much 
upon the inflow of pure water, and the outflow 
of impure sewage. The nine water compa- 
nies have, according to their returns, supplied 
100,864,971 gallons daily on an average in the 
London area during the month of September. 

South London received from its three water 
companies 30,186,829 gallons daily during the 
month; and Mr. Bazalgette has, upon being 
applied to, supplied a return of the sewage dis- 
charged daily in September at the southern ont- 
fall works, Crossness: it amounted to 46,229,675 
gallons, including the yield of the streams of 
land drainage, which necessarily varies from 
week to week. The sewage disc daily 
was 43,976,300, 37,443,771, 43,319,041 gallons 
in the three weeks ending October 20th. 

If, instead of gallon, the more convenient cubic 
métre of French engineers, or metric ton, agree- 
ing closely with our ton weight, is substituted, 
we have these results.* London was supplied 
with 458,276 metric tons of water daily during 
September, or at the rate of 318tons per minute, 
5} metric tons per second. On the south side 
the water supply was 95 metric tons, the sewage 
discharged at Crossness 149 metric tons, per 
minute. 

The northern outfall sewer does not yet carry 
down to Barking Creek the of the low- 
level region north of the Thames; and Mr. 
Bazalgette fears that “it will be quite a 
and a half before we shall get the whole of the 
northern sewage discharge through the outfall 
sewer, becanse parts of the low level have to be 
constructed in the line of the proposed Chelsea 
embankment of the itan Railway.” 
Such is the present state of the London sewage. 

The quality of the water supply in September 
has been tested as usual by Dr. nkland. He 
gives a remarkable instance of the effects of 
filtration, through animal charcoal, of the Hast 
London Company’s water, supplied to the tenants 
of Miss Coutts in Colaumbia-square. The organic 
matter was reduced to. the minutest quantity ; 
the hardness from 20° to 7°. The filtration of 
the water supply for 700 people is here per- 
formed without the least difficulty. 

The Medical Health officers of London have 
been requested to favour the Registrar-General 
with a weekly return of what is done in their 
respective districts for extinguishing epidemic 
cholera. Dr. Ballard has fully described the 
measures which are employed in Islington. It 
is by scrupulous attention to such details, and 
by purifying the water, that this plague can be 
stayed. 








THE SEWAGE CONGRESS. 


A coNnGREss on the sewage question from all 
parts of the country has been held at Leaming- 
ton,—rather an odd place for such a purpose, and 
giving it much more of a local and less of a 
general aspect than was desirable. Lord Leigh 
presided, and the congress was held in the Royal 
Pump Rooms. Papers were read by Dr. 
Hawksley urging the earth-closet system; by 
Mr. Menzies, of Windsor, on the separation 
system; by Dr. Carpenter on the Croydon case ; 
and by others; but nothing new was elicited ; 
and on the whole the Leamington Congress may 
be regarded as a failure. 

The exact deductions which Dr. Hawksley set 
forth as representing the practical value of earth 
closets were as follows :— 

‘Taking the various estimates of the value of human 
refuse, he found the lowest estimate worth l4s. per 
annum, and the highest 158. 3d. This for 3,000,000, the 
population of the metropolis, gave at the lowest estimate 
2,100,000/., at the highest a gross income of 2,287,5001. 
would be realized. Against this he placed the expenses of 
collection and management as follows :—The 500 sections 
into which the metropolis would be divided, would be 
formed into sub-sections, each containing 200 closets. He 
calculated the expenses of each sub-section per day at 3s. 
for three hours’ labour; cart and horses, 4s. 6d.; quota 
of rent, sheds, &c., 6d.; total, 8s. The work to be per- 
formed between six and nine each morning. Each cart, 
on leaving its station, will con a load equal to 2 tons 
1 ewt., consisting of 200 pees weighing 9 ewt. to 3,600 lbs. 
of earth. The addition weight of sewage matter he cal- 
culated at 16 ewt. 102Ibs. atter collection. The annual 
expenses of the 500 sections would be 623,250/. Balance 
of profit or the lowest estimate, 1,476,750/. Lf every per- 
son in each habitation received 7s. per head for this re- 
fuse material, the amount would be 1,500,0001., leaving a 
balance to pay for pails and management equal to 
426,7501.” 





* A cubic métre of water weighs a metric ton = 
1,000 litres == 220°1 ons == 2,201 lb, avoirdupois, while 
the common ton. is 2,240 lb, 


On the accuracy of these tables Dr. Hawksley 
relied. 

Mr. Menzies, of Windsor, in course of the dis- 
cussion which followed, pointed out that at Alder- 
shott camp, though the ground was of the 
description, no one would take the refuse of the 
closets gratuitously, and it cost the War Office 
from 5001. to 6001. a year to get it removed. 

We may here take the opportunity of record- 
ing, by the way, that in a very commendable 
spirit of inquiry, several members of the Win- 
chester Local Board paid a visit to Romsey 
lately, to inspect the ash-closets invention of 
Dr. Taylor; but we believe they returned with 
the conviction, that however effective the closets 
might be for certain objects, they do not and 
eannot effect the great object of main drainage 
or sewerage works, the getting rid of cesspools, 
and the prompt and rapid’ removal from town 
houses of all fluid or semi-fiuid refuse, which, if 
stored up, would enter the putrefactive state, 
«yee nertenonen all are too familiar 
with. 

Dr. Rie m, in an able lecture, treated of 
the influence of atmospheric and organic poisons 
on the spreading of disease. He pointed out 
how organic poisons might be transmitted in 
sewage either dried or dissolved in water. The 
object of primary importance was thorough ven- 
tilation and plenty of sewering. The best dis- 
infectants were iodine and chlorine. Ali natural 
excreta should be thoroughly disinfected before 
they left the sick-room. Perhaps the best pos- 
sible system of getting rid of the sewage would 
be that in which every particle would be con- 
veyed away as it was produced, in well-flushed 
drains, into the sea. He viewed the question 
from the stand-point of the health of the com- 
munity, believing that' national health was 
national wealth. .His views were in contradis- 
tinetion to the view of the economist who hoped 
to make this refuse profitable by returning it to 
the soil. He would have them remember, how- 
ever, that in nature nothing was lost. Nature 
was an almighty conservator, and out of the 
very womb of death sprang in perpetual line 
the most perfect form of life. 
listened to with great attention. 





LIVERPOOL. 
ANOTHER million for the Liverpool Docks has 


been voted by the Mersey Dock and Harbour | 
Board. This includes the purchase of 150 acres | 


for a system of new coal docks. Mr. John Laird, 


The lecturer was | 


building, which is to be erected near the 
Miller’s Bridge station on the Laneashire and 
Yorkshire line of railway, will afford accom- 
modation to 1,500 persons. It will be 103 ft. 
long, 46 ft. wide, and built in the composite style 
of architecture. The aisles will be 9 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and the nave 24 ft. 2 in. wide. There will 
be no galleries except for an organ. The struc- 
ture will cost over 4,0001. Mr. E. W. Pagin is 
the architect, and Mr. George Glaister the 
builder. 








LEEDS IMPROVEMENTS. 


Ly a discussion on the street improvements of 
Paris at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the esteemed president of the time (Professor 
Donaldsor) took occasion to observe of the town 
of Leeds, that “ nothing vould be worse than the 
thoroughfares of that town.” This reproach is 
just, and it is a matter for congratulation that 
the town of Leeds is aware of it, and is now 
about to widen the line of thoroughfare which 
connects the leading railway-station with the 
heart of the town. 

The town council have, however, only found 
courage to undertake this improvement on a 
most moderate scale; the new thoroughfare is 
to be neither of uniform width, nor perfectly or 
even approximately straight, the only recom- 
mendation of the adopted scheme being, that it 
can be executed at a comparatively moderate 
outlay. It is not, perhaps, to be wondered at 
that town councillors, whose expenditure of 
public money is often jealously looked after by 
the ratepayers, should adopt a scheme which is 
supposed to be economical; but happily in the 
present case it is hoped that the ratepayers 
themselves, who are moving in the matter, will 
be awake to the importance of making the 
best of the present opportunity; effecting a 
thoroughly successful improvement, and supply- 
ing this town with at least one really noble 
street. 

There are three designs now before the Leeds 
public. The design at present adopted has 
earned, and deservedly, the loeal nickname of 
the dog-legged street ; a second covers nearly 
the same ground, but with a gentle curve, of 
sufficient radius, however, to shut out of view 
one end of the street from a person entering it 





at the other. The third presents a straight 
street of uniform width, joining the two points 
to be connected, and if carried ont, will be far 
superior to the crooked street, and even to the 
curved one, in suitability for traffic and in effect. 


M.P., urged that the interests of Birkenhead | It will be most satisfactory to know that the 
were being neglected by the Board, in order to | public-spirited effort now on foot for securing 


push Liverpool. The committee’s report, how- 
ever, was unanimously adopted. In the course 
of the debate it was stated that the trade of the 
port had so extended as to require an immediate 
expenditure of 334,000/.; 155,000]. being for 
corn warehouses alone, and 154,0001. for the 
Herculaneum Dock. 200,0001. was the engineer’s 
estimate of the amount required to complete 
works authorized by the Act of 1863 and earlier 
Acts. 258,0001. was the excess over the esti- 
mates for the Bill passed in 1864. 

The Improvement Committee of the Town 
Council have presented to the Council a proposal 
to borrow an additional sum of 150,000/. upon 
their Improvement Act of 1864, under which 
300,0001. have already been borrowed, and in 
great part spent. The consideration of the pro- 
posal has been deferred. The committee’s re- 
commendation of a series of street improvements, 
to cost 342,3221. in land, 26,5161. in works, pro- 
posed to be included in a new Bill to be presented 
to Parliament next session, has been confirmed 
to the extent of an expenditure of 250,0001. It 
was stated incidentally, in illustration of the 
value of land in the central streets of the town, 


that this great improvement shall be done im the 
best possible way, meets with the success it 
merits; and that this is likely may be augured 
from the great attention to house architecture 
shown of late years in Leeds, and from the high 
character of the public buildings recently erected 
there. 








CHURCH DECORATION. 
St. Aine’s Church, Soho.—This church has 


just been re-opened after considerable altera- 


tions. Under the management of Mr. A. W. 
Blomfield, architect, the seats in the nave and 
aisles have been re-arranged and cut down to a 
reasonable height. The gallery seats have also 
been lowered, and the system of lighting by 
brackets from the gallery fronts has been 
changed. to a series of small gaseliers or star- 





















































lights suspended from the ceiling. But the great 
feature in the present alterations is the forma- 
tion of a chancel out of one bay of the nave, the 
apse being reserved as a sacrarium. A low 
screen of carved oak has been thrown across the 


that 601. a yard had been offered for the site of | church at the first pillar from the east, the space 


Compton House, in Church-street. 

At a recent meeting of the Health Committee 
Mr. Lawrence proposed a clause applying for 
powers to borrow another 100,000]. under the 
Sanitary Amendment Act of 1864. On the three 
presentments under that Act a sum of 64,0001. 
had already been spent, and therefore there 
remained but 26,0007. A great deal of good, he 
said, had already been done under that Act, and 
a great deal more could be done. The motion 
was passed, and another clause in the Bill with 
regard to.road improvements at Bootle, Everton, 
and other places, at a cost of 11,3501. was 


passed. 3 
The foundation-stone of a church, to be dedi- 








cated to St. Alexander, has been laid. The 


within being fitted with carved oak stalls for the 
choir. These are separated from the side 
aisles by oak screens, surmounted by grilles of 
metalwork. The church is raised one step from 
the nave, and three more steps lead to the foot- 
pace, on which the altar stands. The whole of 
the chancel and sacrarium has been paved with 
tiles, and the old panelling round the apse has 
been re-arranged, the paint having been cleaned 
off, and appropriate decorations in gold and 
colours applied on the natural wood, slightly 
stained asa ground. A reredos and super-altar 
in marbles and alabaster, bearing a Greek cross, 
charged with the emblems of the Lamb and the 
four evangelists in mosaic, complete the new 
architectural features of the east end. The 
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credence consists of a carved wooden bracket 
attached to the panelling of the apse; and a 
new altar-cloth, designed by the architect, has 
been worked by the Sisters at Clewer. 

St. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square.—Va- 
rious alterations have lately taken place in 
this church. The whole of the levels of the 
chancel have been altered, and the floor laid 
with encaustic tiles, the altar being approached 
by seven steps from the nave. Three of the steps 
being in the chancel-arch, on the upper step is an 
open screen of ironwork, about 4 ft. in height, 
painted and gilded. In each of the side arches of 
the chancel is placed a parclose of ironwork, in 
flowing patterns, with an elaborate cresting, the 
whole richly gilded and painted. A row of 
lights is carried along the tops of the screens, 
with branches at the principal uprights. In the 
nave, projecting from each column, are gas 
branches, of ironwork, ornamented with gilded 
and; painted scrollwork. The walls of the 
sacrarium are to be ornamented with frescoes, 
by Messrs. Bell, Redfern, & Almond; and the 
arches of the wall-arcade of the sanctuary will 
have figures painted on them by the same 
artists. The structural works have been carried 
out by Messrs. Dove, Brothers, and the ironwork 
by Mr. J. Potter, under the architects, Messrs. 
Slater & Carpenter. It is in contemplation to 
carry out hereafter the late Mr. R. C. Carpenter’s 
designs for the tower and spire, and the north 
aisle. 

St. James’s (Roman Catholic) Church, Spanish 
Place. — This church, which was originally 
erected from the designs of the late Mr. Bonomi, 
has been thoroughly renovated, and the in- 
terior decorated, under the superintendence of 
Mr. C. G. Wray, architect. The arched ceiling of 
the nave is enriched in various colours, and with 
honeysuckle, guilloches, and other ornaments. 
The groined bay over the sanctuary has a blue 
ground, studded with stars in gold, of novel 
design. The columns and entablature of balda- 
chino are of Sienna marble; the caps and bases 
picked out in gold and colours, as are also the 
entablature and pediment over. The high altar 
and reredos are gilt. The general colour of the 
walls is lavender grey, which shows out well the 
valuable pictures which this church possesses. 
The decorator employed was Mr. J. Sheate, of 
Salisbury-street, Portman-market. A new grand 
organ by Messrs Gray & Davidson, has also been 
erected. 





FIRES IN AMERICA. 


New York.—St. Patrick’s (R.C.) Cathedral has 
been totally destroyed by fire. The loss is esti- 
mated at 70,000 dollars. The fire originated in 
an adjoining building, and first destroyed the 
roof of the cathedral. The vestments and ves- 
sels used in divine service were saved. Many 
frescoes, works of American and foreign artists, 
were destroyed, and also a fine painting of the 
Crucifixion. The church seated 3,000 persons. 
The insurance amounts to 50,000 dollars. The 
walls are believed to be strong enough for resto- 
ration. The rebuilding, it is believed, will be at 


once begun. 


lars, with only 3,000 dollars or 4,000 dollars 
insurance. The fire was the result of an acci- 
dent. 

If there be any truth, by the way, in the 
remark that fires are apt to occur after pesti- 
lence (whether from a restoration of ozone 
beyond the average, after its pestilential de- 
ficiency, or from some other cause), now is the 
time to beware of great fires in London. 





INAUGURATION OF THE SYKES 
MEMORIAL. 


THE monument reared by the East Riding of 
Yorkshire in memory of the late Sir Tatton 
Sykes has been formally inaugurated, at Driffield, 
in presence of a great gathering of the residents 
of the district. The idea of this memorial was 
conceived early in 1864, and a committee of 
| gentlemen and farmers of the Riding was formed. 
| Subscriptions flowed in so rapidly that in July of 

the same year an exhibition of designs for the 
memorial, comprising 157 competitive contribu- 
tions, was held, and the present design was 
selected ; and on the 17th of May, 1865, the 
preliminaries had so far advanced that the 
foundation stone was.laid by Lord Hotham, M.P. 

for the Riding, who also undertook the ceremony 

of inauguration. Except, indeed, for the sculpture, 
the monument might have been inaugurated six 
months ago. In our last vol., page 245, we gave 
a view of the design ; but we may here state that 
the erection occupies the summit of Garton-hill, 
and stands upon the southern rampart of the 
British earthworks which cross the high wolds 
from Wartre to the Danes’ Graves, a range of 
15 miles. The memorial, as erected, consists of 
a tower and spire, surmounted by a cross, the 
design being of the Early Decorated period, 

and provided by Mr. John Gibbs. The base 

is 28 ft. square, with a total height of 120 ft. 

The base, or pedestal, has four panels, in one of 
which is the entrance-door, and over it the bas- 

relief of the late baronet on his favourite hunter, 

a copy, in fact, of the idea of Grant’s picture of 
Sir Tatton. The opposite panel is filled with 

the emblematic representations of agricultural 

life, and the two others are blank. The sculp- 

ture is by Mr. Forsyth, of Worcester. The 

ornamental portion is limited, so as to give 

effect to the sculptured caps, strings, entablatures, 

&c. A stair leads to the observatory, a room at 

the base of the spire, lighted by four ovate 
windows, from which there is a look-out over | 
most of the county, and a glimpse of Sledmere | 
itself. The monument was estimated to cost up- | 
wards of 1,500/., but the full outlay will be nearly | 
1,8001. The work has been executed by Messrs. | 
Simpson & Malone, of Hull, and the stone used | 
is in alternating strings of white Yorkshire (from 

Bolton’s quarry, near Whitby) and Mansfield red. | 


| 


| 


THE BURNLEY NEW MARKET-HALL. | 


Tue chief stone of the Burnley New Market- | 
/hall has been laid, in masonic form, by the | 








Part of the walls may be of Norman date, but 
the general aspect is of the date of Henry III., 
and the gateway may be of Edward III. 

The most perfect portion is the gateway, a 
pointed and ribbed arch, which opens between 
two bold drum towers, placed unusually close 


together. Above the portal is a slit or chase 
about 3 ft. wide and 6 in. deep, pointing down. 
wards and outwards, and much resembling a 
large post-office opening. The narrow dimen. 
sions of this opening, its straight sides, and the 
thickness of the wall, would prevent its being 
used for the casting down of projectiles, and 
even as a horizontal loop its range would be very 
limited. It seems to have been intended for the 
pouring down of water, supposing the outer gate 
to have been assailed by fire. 

A little in advance of this wall, on either side 
of the doorway, is a portcullis groove, rectan- 
gular instead of a half round as usual; and these 
grooves, instead of ascending as a chase or slit 
in the entrance vault, placing the grate, when 
lifted nearly out of sight, ascend in front of the 
door, to about double its height, so that the 
grating would always be entirely visible, whether 
down or up. The chains by which it hung, also 
visible, ascended through a machicolation at the 
rampart level, formed by throwing a flat seg- 
mental arch from tower to tower, parallel to 
and about 18 in. in advance of the gateway and 
wall above it. This arrangement, seen at Neath 
and elsewhere, left the lower opening free for its 
special uses, while from the upper opening stones 
or heavy projectiles could be dropped with but 
little risk to those employing them. 

In advance of the portcullis grooves, two 
lateral holes at the level of the door cill show 
where the pivots of the drawbridge rested. 
Bridge pit and moat are now filled up. The 
rear parts of the gate-hovse and entrance vault 
have been destroyed. 

The irregular outline of the castle may be 
traced, and two detached groups of ruins, with 
a couple of drum towers, remain; but there is 
nothing of any special interest excepting the 
gateway and its defences. Cc. 





THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 


Sin,—The extracts from Mr. Macrone’s reply 
to your correspondent, “C. E.,” published in 





your issue of the 4th August last, will not long 
remain without an answer, I have no doubt. 
Meanwhile I may afford a little comment on 
Mr. M.’s remarks, which from my being a 
“‘waliah,” may carry weight. Whatever may 
be urged by the Government of India cannot 
invalidate the fact that the service has got a bad 
name, and this I attribute not so much to the 
numerous complaints in the public journals, as 
to the accounts from men in the service to their 
friends at home. I think I may state without 
fear, that 75 per cent. of those who have come 
out under the competition system, are discon- 
tented with the result of their venture. 

So effectually has this feeling been dissemi- 
nated, that I am given to understand from 
friends at home that not only is the class of 


(Juebec.—Nearly 2,500 houses have been de-| mayor and the chairman of the markets com-|men coming to the examinations inferior to 


stroyed at Quebec, and 18,000 persons rendered 


| mittee of the corporation. The new market- | 


what it was at first, but that the numbers have 


homeless. The fire broke out in a house in|hall, of the design of which we gave a/ decreased. Take, for instance, the lists of the 
St. Joseph-street, near the Jacques Carter Market, | view, with plan, in our number for April 7th first two or three batches, and compare their 
and it spread along St. Joseph and Notre Dame | last, will be built on the site of the old/ places of training and engineer masters with 
des Anges streets to the junction of St. Valier-| market, and of other property purchased for this year’s batch, and the difference will be very 


street, carrying everything before it. The church 
of La Congregation escaped, though in great 
danger. The fire also spread into the wooden 
houses of St. Sauveur, and its church took fire. 
Meantime, along St. Valier-street, towards the 


toll-gate, and the streets surrounding the General | 


Hospital and Convent, another terrible fire was 

ing with even greater fury; while at the 
back of Crown-street, along Prince Edward’s- 
street, Jesuit-street, and Rilard-street, the flames 
were creeping back and enveloping street after 
street. The conflagration only ceased when 
there was nothing more for it to feed on. The 
loss of real property is estimated at from 
2,500,000 dollars to 3,000,000 dollars. Mass 
meetings are being held for behoof of the suf. 
ferers by the fire, and the Colonial Government 
have sent 10,000 tents for their temporary ac- 
commodation. The poor people have a bleak 
winter prospect before them. 

Uttawa.—A large fire has also occurred in 
Ottawa. The whole of the block of buildings 
between Murray and Clarence streets, opposite 
the Market-square, was destroyed. The loss is | 


estimated at from 30,000 dollars to 50,000 dol- | 


|the purpose. The hall will be 180 ft. long. 
jand 115 ft. wide, and will contain shops | 
jand galleries. The style will be Italian, and | 
|above the chief entrance there will be a clock | 
| tower, 90 ft. in height. It is the design of Mr. 
Green, of Portsmouth, near Todmorden. The 
| probable cost is estimated at between 40,0001. 
,and 50,000/.; and as to the return, it is esti- 
| mated from 2,0001. to 2,5001. per annum, 





LEYBOURNE CASTLE. 


Tuts castle, the lords of which played a con- 
| siderable part in the earlier years of the thir- 
teenth century, when two of the name were 
summoned as barons, stands by the road-side 
near its parish church of the same name, between 
Snodland and West Malling, in Kent, and at no 
great distance from the ancient Neville seat of 
Birling. 

The building, judging from its present remains, 
scarcely supports the power of its late lords, nor 








does it appear ever to have been more extensive. 


apparent. The latter batch seem to be (or 
rather two-thirds of them), crammed men of 
some Irish College, or from that most valuable 
engineering school, “the Dollar Institution,” 
wherever that may be. Most pre-eminently in 
this country do we want practical men—men 
who can go into detail, or even handle a tool 
themselves. 

A great deal of Mr. Macrone’s letter about 
civil superintending engineers, and comparison of 
pay of military and civil employés, is mere 
special pleading, and is amusing to those out 
here “who know.” For instance, the five civil 
superintending engineers are men (with the ex- 
ception of one, I think), who came out here 
originally in high gradef, and should have been 
higher up if fairly treated. 

“C. E.” is quite right in comparing 3001. a year 
out here with 1001. a year at home. I, on first 
leaving my pupilage, did (unlike Mr. Macrone) 
live ‘ur some little time on 1001. a year, and can 
honestly say that I then had better food, a better 
house over me, and generally more pleasure in 
life than I have had out here on 3001. or even 
4001. a year. How Mr. M. can coolly assert that 
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2401. a year is enough to live on out here in the 
position of a gentleman, I leave it to his con- 
science to say. True it is that military men get 
less than this at the outset, but with the same 
result that occurs to the deluded competition 
wallah—he gets into debt. 

The last paragraph you give enlarges upon 
the improved position of the civil engineer since 
ten years ago. This is really meant for the 
social status having advanced, but may, by con- 
fiding youths, be interpreted to mean the pecu- 
niary value. The latter is certainly not the 
case, for the pay of the present day is worth 
about two-thirds of the same pay ten years ago, 
so much have prices increased out here of late. 
The Government recognising this, have raised 
the salaries of civil officers in the Panjab and 
other provinces, and until they do so for the 
Public Works Department I should advise young 
men to stop at home, and wait for increase to 
save on there, instead of coming out here to 
wait for the same in an Indian tent, with a towel 
round one’s loins as the only bearable clothing. 

JUNGLEE. 








ENIGMA ON THE LETTER H. 


In my quotation of the first line of Miss 
Fanshawe’s enigma on the letter H, an unlucky 
slip of the pen occurred. I think I may as well 
transcribe the original as it appears in the 
MS. of the authoress, appending the ordinary 
“Byronic” form. ‘The varying words of the 
original are noted by italics, the changes by 
brackets. The “ Byronic” form is taken from 
Galignani’s edition of “ Byron,” in 1 vol. 8vo., 
published in 1826, in which it is prudently 
printed at the end, among poems “ never publicly 
acknowledged by Lord Byron, but generally 
attributed to his pen :’— 


** ENIGMA WRITTEN AT THE DEEP DENE, 1816. 


’Twas in Heaven pronounced, and [whispered in Heaven | 
’twas muttered in Hell, 

And Echo caught faintly the sound as it fell; 

On the confines of earth twas permitted to rest, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confest. 

’Twill be found in the sphere when ‘tis riven asunder, 

Be seen in the lightning and heard in the thunder. 

’Twas allotted to man with his earliest breath, 

Attends at his birth, and awaits him in death. 

ft presides o’er bis happiness, hono[{u]r, and health, 
8 the prop of his house and tke end of bis wealth. 

It begins every hope, every wish it must bound, 

With the husbandman toils, with monarchs is crowned ; 

In the heaps of the miser ‘tis hoarded with care, 

But is sure to be lost on his prodigal heir, 

Without it the soldier, the seaman, may roam, 

But woe to the wretch who expels it from home! 

In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 

Nor e’en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned : 

’T will not soften the heart, but [and] though deaf be 

[to] the ear, 

It wisi [twill] make it acutely and instantly hear. 

But iv shade jet it rest like a delicate flowe|’)r, 

Ob! breathe on it soft!y—it dies in an hour.—C. M. F,” 


A. J. B. Beresrorp Hops. 





Tux enigma on the letter H will be found printed, with 
Mies Fanshawe’s name attached, in a small volume of 
literary pieces collected by Joanna Baillie from her 
acquaintanves, and published for the benefit of two little 
om. the children of a literary friend who had died in 
confined circumstances. Inthe year 1825, I met these two 
young ladies, then | ag up, at the country-house of a 
gentleman who lived a few miles from London, and who 
(or, rather, his son) showed me the book and told me its 
history. In it I foond this little poem; and, having such 
indisputable authority for its authorship, 1 wrote Miss 
Fanshawe's name against it in a copy of Lord Byron's 
poems which I possessed, published by Ga .ignani of Paris, 
in which it had been inserted as a composition of his 
lordship’s, There the name remains in pencil to this 


day. . 





ANOTHER correspondent mentions that in “ Memorials 
of Miss Catherine Maria Fanshawe,” by the Rev. H. 
Harness, the verses are printed as hers, 








THORWALDSEN’S STATUES. 


Srr,— Your correspondent, “ R.,” is, I think, 
somewhat hypercritical in his remarks about 
these statues. Photography is an excellent 
medium for conveying an idea, but it does so 
only in part ; for the spot in which works of art 
are placed and the surroundings have not a little 
to do with the effect produced on the beholder. 
The “angel font” is far from being “‘a pretty 
nothingness.” * Executed in the finest Italian 
marble, the kneeling angel is truly angelic,—a 
beautiful idea beautifully executed, and an idea 





* The general reader will find a reduced and very badly 
executed copy of this statue doing duty as a drinking foun- 
tain at the corner of St. Clement Dane’s Church, in the 
Strand. There it certainly is a “ nothingness,” and not a 


well considered, too, as the model of the standing 
angel in the Thorwaldsen Museum plainly shows. 
The “Christ,” standing over and behind the 
altar is not intended to represent “force and 
dignity.” It says, as plainly as marble can say, 
“Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden.” St. John is always represented 
with long flowing locks and beardless‘face; and 
here Thorwaldsen followed, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, old Peter Vischer, of Nuremberg. In 
the matter of animals, Thorwaldsen certainly 
was weak. He executed a couple of lions for 
the vestibule of the palace at Copenhagen with- 
ont ever having seen a living lion: his study 
had been a stuffed one at the museum; and in 
after years he much wished for their removal. 
Neither was his colossal lion at Lucerne a suc- 
cess. His forte was doubtless the nude; and 
here he had all the delicacy, and roundness, and 
force of a Canova. Apropos, however, of his 
apostles, I would add this anecdote. The 
“ Fruenkirke,” or Kirk of our Lady, consists of a 
nave with, I think, eight bays, two side aisles, 
and open chancel; the style is Classic. The 
walls of the side aisles contain twelve niches, 
six on each side; and Thorwaldsen, who was 
then at Rome, was commissioned to execute the 
“Christ,” the Apostles, and the “ Preaching of 
St. John” in the pediment. The exact heights 
and widths of the niches were supplied to him; 
but he little relished the idea that his apostles 
should be half buried in these niches, and the 
|consequence was that when they arrived at 
| Copenhagen, they all proved to be some six 
| inches too high. The result was what the 
artist had privately wished. The niches are 





‘empty to this day; and his apostles stand, free | 


on all sides, on pedestals at the feet of the 
| Corinthian columns in the nave. 8. 








MASONIC MUSINGS. 
‘MASON MARKS.” 


Tuy’ xx traced in lines on the Parthenon, 
Inscribed by the subtle Greek, 

And Roman legions have carved them on 
Walls, roads, and arches antique ; 

Long ere the Goth, with a Vandal hand, 
Gave scope to his envy dark ; 

The saviour craft in many a land] 
Had graven its Mason Mark, 


The obelisks old, and the Pyramids, 
Around which mystery clings, 

The hieroglyphs on the coffin lids 
Of weird Egyptian kings ; 

Carthage, Syria, Pompei, 
Buried, and strewn, and stark, 

Have marble records that will not die,— 
Their primitive Mason Mark, 


Upon column, and frieze, and capital, 
= the eye of the chaste volute, 

On scotia’s curve, or on astragal, 
Or in triglyph’s channel acute, 

Cut somewhere on the entablature, 
And oft like a sudden spark, 

Flashing a light on a date obscure, 
Shine many a Mason Mark. 


These craftsmen old had a genial whim, 
That nothing could e’er destroy, 

With a love of their art that nought could dim, 
They toil’d with a chronic joy. 

Nothing was too complex to essay, 
In aught they éamehte embark ; 

They triumph’d on many an Appian Way, 
Where they’ ve left their Mason Mark, 


Crossing the Alps like Hannibal, 
Or skirting the Pyrenees, 
On peak and plain, in crypt and cell, 
Ou foot, or on bandaged knees : 
From Tiber to Danube, from Rhine to 
They needed no *‘ letters of marque ; 
Their art was their passport in France and Spain, 
And in Britain their Mason Mark. 


Seine, 


The monolith grey and Druids’ chair, 
The pillar towers of the Gael, 
In Ogham occult their age they bear, 
That time can only reveal. 
Live on, old monuments of the past, 
Our beacons through ages dark, 
In prima! majesty still you'll last, 
Endear’d by each Mason Mark. 
C. H.C. 
Pare Monceauz, Paris. 








EMBANKMENT OF THE SOLWAY FRITH. 


Srr,—I have just read your interesting article 
on the Solway. With regard to Lochar Moss, 
I remember to have seen it stated that Smeaton 
was the engineer whose plans were followed out 
so successfully in the reclamation; but I have 
not Mr. Smiles’s book at hand,and cannot give you 
the particulars. You will, no doubt, be glad to 
hear that some steps are in progress to improve 
the embankments, at least on the Scottish coast, 


mention a sea embankment now in progress at 
Carsethorn. Up till the present year the Solway 
tide made habitual raids on the Carse shore, 
which lies between the mouth of the Frith and 
the shore of the Solway on the Kirkcudbright 
coast, as well as other banks within its im- 
petuous sweep, without check or challenge, but 
a bit is being placed in the mouth of its “ white 
horses,” in the shape of a great stone-dyke, that 
will have the effect of restricting their destruc- 
tive course. The wall was commenced three or 
our months ago, and has given employment to 
numerous masons and labourers, who have 
formed an acceptable addition to the ordinary 
occupants of Carsethorn, and are keeping up a 
bustle in the village, now that the summer_ 
visitors have withdrawn. The material em 
ployed consists to a great extent of Kirkconnell 
granite: in all about 340 yards have been built, 
some portions 12 ft. high. By this means the 
farm of South Carse, tenanted by Mr. Kirk, and 
which suffered sadly from the ravages of the 
tide, is well protected; and the workmen are 
now carrying the defensive dyke further down 
in the direction of Borron Point. This extensive 
improvement is being done at the expense of the 
proprietor of Arbigland. AN ENGINEER. 





DISCREDITABLE TENDERS. 


Tue following list of tenders for the con- 
struction of a main sewer for the Local Board 
|of Health, Horfield, Gloucestershire, Mr. J. A. 
Clark, Bristol, surveyor, deserves consideration 





| PO IE sscsasininnssavccsecinnanacs £1,903 0 O 
Moses Kingston ...,..... 1,7 00 
Beaven & Son .......0+..... 0 
George Eastabrook 0 
IE PTE \iicpsicstdanicapiciscsnilindaains 0 
Frederic Rambell 0 
R. Merewether & Son 0 
George Jenkins (accepted) 0 

cacieshdendintinniedeaaiieal 0 


Edward Osborne 


S1r,—Please insert the following, as a glowing 
specimen of estimating for parochial work :— 


For slating, pointing, &c., to Court House, Marylebone. 
Sear £56) 0 0 








299 0 0 
225 0 0 
180 0 0 
175 15 0 
174 0 O 
160 0 0 
149 0 0 
For outside painting to Christ Church, Marylebone, 
BURIED © ese cse ssenccccsraccseepstensineseses £60 15 0 
Ebbs & Sons 5910 0 
BLOWD .......c0sc00 5519 0 
Bennett ........... 55 0 0 
ISI ec cnteanente 45 0 0 
Kowten (accepted) 3710 0 
E. 








TENDERS FOR GAS FITTINGS. 


S1x,—The estimates are out for large gas fitting works 
at the New Smithfield Market to be meluded in the 
builder's contract. How much better would it be to have 
the estimates without the builder's interference. The 
work could be done cheaper; and, without meaning any 
slar upon the builders, I should prefer having the 
Chamberlain for paymaster, W.B 








THE HOLBORN THEATRE. 
PIT AND GALLERY ENTRANCES, 


Srr,—In the Builder, October 6, in describing this 
theatre, you state ‘‘ The pit is reached by & passage on a 
level with Brownlow-street, where also is the galle 
entrance.” I had hoped that some improvement in suc 
entrances by the building of this new theatre would have 
been contrived, after the numerous complaints that have 
80 justly been made by the public, but the “ facilities ’’ 
here seem as bad or even worse than those of the oldest 
theatres. Surely managers, if not architects, must be 
aware of the struggles that ensue when a dense mass of 
people are herded together for nearly an hour, in a pas- 
sage, and only admitted at last by a sideway movement 
between two doors. At the Holborn particularly is this 
the case. For the pit-entrance, a pair of foilding-doors, 
some 8 ft. wide, at the end of the passage, form the bar- 
rier against which the crowd are jammed, and when they 
have undergone the regular amount of confinement in an 
atmosphere of tobacco smoke and foul air to be sufficiently 
exhausted, one of the doors is opened so as to admit one 
person at a time, those persons on the off or closed door 
side finding but little chance of admittance without 
displacing their left-hand neighbours, and hence the 
struggle. The strongest or most selfish, of course, obtain 
the precedence. Add to this the screams of the poor 
creatures who have been striving on the other side ot the 
partition at the gallery entrance under more boisterous 
circumstances, and some notion may be formed of the 
discomiort attending the effort to gain admittance to the 
pit ; to say nothing of the gallery, where the excitement 
evaporates in a fight or two. I made an attempt at the 
it entrance about a fortnight ago, but had to withdraw. 
F tried again on Saturday, and though very early and near 








of the Solway Frith ; as a proof of which I may 





“ pretty” one, 





the doors, only succeeded with the skirts of my coat being 
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credence consists of a carved wooden bracket 
attached to the panelling of the apse; and a 
new altar-cloth, designed by the architect, has 
been worked by the Sisters at Clewer. 

St. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square.—Va- 
rious alterations have lately taken place in 
this church. The whole of the levels of the 
chancel have been altered, and the floor laid 
with encaustic tiles, the altar being approached 
by seven steps from the nave. Three of the steps 
being in the chancel-arch, on the upper step is an 
open screen of ironwork, about 4 ft. in height, 
painted and gilded. In each of the side arches of 
the chancel is placed a parclose of ironwork, in 
flowing patterns, with an elaborate cresting, the 
whole richly gilded and painted. A row of 
lights is carried along the tops of the screens, 
with branches at the principal uprights. In the 
~ nave, projecting from each column, are gas 
branches, of ironwork, ornamented with gilded 
and; painted scrollwork. The walls of the 


sacrarium are to be ornamented with frescoes, | 


by Messrs. Bell, Redfern, & Almond; and the 
arches of the wall-arcade of the sanctuary will 
have figures painted on them by the same 


artists. The structural works have been carried | 


out by Messrs. Dove, Brothers, and the ironwork 
by Mr. J. Potter, under the architects, Messrs. 
Slater & Carpenter. It is in contemplation to 
carry out hereafter the late Mr. R. C. Carpenter’s 
designs for the tower and spire, and the north 
aisle. 

St. James’s (Roman Catholic) Church, Spanish 
Place. — This church, which was originally 
erected from the designs of the late Mr. Bonomi, 
has been thoroughly renovated, and the in- 
terior decorated, under the superintendence of 
Mr. C. G. Wray, architect. The arched ceiling of 
the nave is enriched in various colours, and with 
honeysuckle, guilloches, and other ornaments. 
The groined bay over the sanctuary has a blue 
ground, studded with stars in gold, of novel 
design. The columns and entablature of balda- 
chino are of Sienna marble; the caps and bases 
picked out in gold and colours, as are also the 
entablature and pediment over. The high altar 
and reredos are gilt. The general colour of the 
walls is lavender grey, which shows out well the 
valuable pictures which this church possesses. 
The decorator employed was Mr. J. Sheate, of 
Salisbury-street, Portman-market. A new grand 
organ by Messrs Gray & Davidson, has also been 
erected. 





FIRES IN AMERICA. 


New York.—St. Patrick’s (R.C.) Cathedral has 
been totally destroyed by fire. The loss is esti- 
mated at 70,000 dollars. The fire originated in 
an adjoining building, and first destroyed the 
roof of the cathedral. The vestments and ves- 
sels used in divine service were saved. Many 
frescoes, works of American and foreign artists, 
were destroyed, and also a fine painting of the 
Crucifixion. The church seated 3,000 persons. 
The insurance amounts to 50,000 dollars. The 


walls are believed to be strong enough for resto- | 


ration. The rebuilding, it is believed, will be at 
once begun. 

(Juebec.—Nearly 2,500 houses have been de- 
stroyed at Quebec, and 18,000 persons rendered 
homeless. The fire broke out in a house in 
St. Joseph-street, near the Jacques Carter Market, 
and it spread along St. Joseph and Notre Dame 
des Anges streets to the junction of St. Valier- 
street, carrying everything before it. The church 
of La Congregation escaped, though in great 
danger. The fire also spread into the wooden 
houses of St. Sauveur, and its church took fire. 
Meantime, along St. Valier-street, towards the 
toll-gate, and the streets surrounding the General 
Hospital and Convent, another terrible fire was 
raging with even greater fury; while at the 
back of Crown-street, along Prince Edward’s- 
street, Jesuit-street, and Rilard-street, the flames 
were creeping back and enveloping street after 
street. The conflagration only ceased when 
there was nothing more for it to feed on. The 
loss of real property is estimated at from 
2,500,000 dollars to 3,000,000 dollars. Mass 
meetings are being held for behoof of the suf. 
ferers by the fire, and the Colonial Government 
have sent 10,000 tents for their temporary ac- 
commodation. The poor people have a bleak 
winter prospect before them. 

Ottawa.—A large fire has also occurred in 
Ottawa. The whole of the block of buildings 
between Murray and Clarence streets, opposite 
the Market-square, was destroyed. The loss is 


lars, with only 3,000 dollars or 4,000 dollars 
insurance. The fire was the result of an acci- 
dent. 

If there be any truth, by the way, in the 
remark that fires are apt to occur after pesti- 
lence (whether from a restoration of ozone 
beyond the average, after its pestilential de- 
ficiency, or from some other cause), now is the 
time to beware of great fires in London. 





INAUGURATION OF THE SYKES 
MEMORIAL. 


THE monument reared by the East Riding of 
Yorkshire in memory of the late Sir Tatton 
Sykes has been formally inaugurated, at Driffield, 
in presence of a great gathering of the residents 
of the district. The idea of this memorial was 
conceived early in 1864, and a committee of 
gentlemen and farmers of the Riding was formed. 
Subscriptions flowed in so rapidly that in July of 
the same year an exhibition of designs for the 
memorial, comprising 157 competitive contribu- 
tions, was held, and the present design was 
selected; and on the 17th of May, 1865, the 
preliminaries had so far advanced that the 
foundation stone was.laid by Lord Hotham, M.P. 
for the Riding, who also undertook the ceremony 
of inauguration. Except, indeed, for the sculpture, 
the monument might have been inaugurated six 
months ago. In our last vol., page 245, we gave 
a view of the design; but we may here state that 
the erection occupies the summit of Garton-hill, 
and stands upon the southern rampart of the 
British earthworks which cross the high wolds 
from Wartre to the Danes’ Graves, a range of 
15 miles. The memorial, as erected, consists of 
a tower and spire, surmounted by a cross, the 
design being of the Early Decorated period, 
and provided by Mr. John Gibbs. The base 





Part of the walls may be of Norman date, but 
the general aspect is of the date of Henry III., 
and the gateway may be of Edward III. 

The most perfect portion is the gateway, a 
pointed and ribbed arch, which opens between 
two bold drum towers, placed unusually close 
together. Above the portal is a slit or chase 
about 3 ft. wide and 6 in. deep, pointing down. 
wards and outwards, and much resembling a 
large post-office opening. The narrow dimen. 
sions of this opening, its straight sides, and the 
thickness of the wall, would prevent its being 
used for the casting down of projectiles, and 
even as a horizontal loop its range would be very 
limited. It seems to have been intended for the 
pouring down of water, supposing the outer gate 
to have been assailed by fire. 

A little in advance of this wall, on either side 
of the doorway, is a portcullis groove, rectan- 
gular instead of a half round as usual; and these 
grooves, instead of ascending as a chase or slit 
in the entrance vault, placing the grate, when 
lifted nearly out of sight, ascend in front of the 
door, to about double its height, so that the 
grating would always be entirely visible, whether 
down or up. The chains by which it hung, also 
visible, ascended through a machicolation at the 
rampart level, formed by throwing a flat seg- 
mental arch from tower to tower, parallel to 
and about 18 in. in advance of the gateway and 
wall above it. This arrangement, seen at Neath 
and elsewhere, left the lower opening free for its 
special uses, while from the upper opening stones 
or heavy projectiles could be dropped with but 
little risk to those employing them. 

In advance of the portcullis grooves, two 
lateral holes at the level of the door cill show 
where the pivots of the drawbridge rested. 
Bridge pit and moat are now filled up. The 
rear parts of the gate-hovse and entrance vault 
have been destroyed. 

The irregular outline of the castle may be 





is 28 ft. square, with a total height of 120 ft. | 
The base, or pedestal, has four panels, in one of | 
which is the entrance-door, and over it the bas- 
relief of the late baronet on his favourite hunter, 
a copy, in fact, of the idea of Grant’s picture of 
Sir Tatton. The opposite panel is filled with 
the emblematic representations of agricaltural 
life, and the two others are blank. The sculp- 
ture is by Mr. Forsyth, of Worcester. The 
ornamental portion is limited, so as to give/ 





traced, and two detached groups of ruins, with 
a couple of drum towers, remain; but there is 
nothing of any special interest excepting the 
gateway and its defences. C. 





THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Sir,—The extracts from Mr. Macrone’s reply 





effect to the sculptured caps, strings,entablatures, | to your correspondent, “C. E.,” pubiished in 
&c. A stair leads to the observatory, a room at | your issue of the 4th August last, will not long 
the base of the spire, lighted by four ovate| remain without an answer, I have no doubt. 
windows, from which there is a look-out over | Meanwhile I may afford a little comment on 
most of the county, and a glimpse of Sledmere ; Mr. M.’s remarks, which from my being a 
itself. The monument was estimated to cost up- “wallah,’ may carry weight. Whatever may 
wards of 1,500/., but the full outlay will be nearly | be urged by the Government of India cannot 
1,800]. The work has been executed by Messrs. | invalidate the fact that the service has got a bad 
Simpson & Malone, of Hull, and the stone used | name, and this I attribute not so much to the 
is in alternating strings of white Yorkshire (from | numerous complaints in the public journals, as 
Bolton’s quarry, near Whitby) and Mansfield red. | to the accounts from men in the service to their 
| friends at home. I think I may state without 
| fear, that 75 per cent. of those who have come 
out under the competition system, are discon- 
" DOPNERY Wreur > , tented with the result of their venture. 

Ree BORALEY NEW MAREE EAL. | So effectually has this feeling been dissemi- 


Tue chief stone of the Burnley V- Market- | nated, that I am given to understand from 
hall has been laid, in masonic for, by the | friends at home that not only is the class of 
|mayor and the chairman of the markets com-|men coming to the examinations inferior to 
|mittee of the corporation. The new market-| what it was at first, but that the numbers have 
jhall, of the design of which we gave a/ decreased. Take, for instance, the lists of the 
| view, with plan, in our number for April 7th first two or three batches, and compare their 
|last, will be built on the site of the old| places of training and engineer masters with 
|market, and of other property purchased for this year’s batch, and the difference will be very 





| Birling. 


4 | scarcely supports the power of its late lords, nor 
estimated at from 30,000 dollars to 50,000 dol- | does it appear ever to have been more extensive. 


|the purpose. The hall will be 180 ft. long | 
jand 115 ft. wide, and will contain shops | 
jand galleries. The style will be Italian, and | 
|above the chief entrance there will be a clock 
| tower, 90 ft. in height. It is the design of Mr. 
| Green, of Portsmouth, near Todmorden. The 
probable cost is estimated at between 40,0001. 
jand 50,000/.; and as to the return, it is esti- 
mated from 2,000/. to 2,5001. per annum. 








LEYBOURNE CASTLE. 


Tuis castle, the lords of which played a con- 
| siderable part in the earlier years of the thir- 
|teenth century, when two of the name were 
summoned as barons, stands by the road-side 
near its parish church of the same name, between 
Snodland and West Malling, in Kent, and at no 
great distance from the ancient Neville seat of 








The building, judging from its present remains, 





apparent. The latter batch seem to be (or 
rather two-thirds of them), crammed men of 
some Irish College, or from that most valuable 
engineering school, “the Dollar Institution,” 
wherever that may be. Most pre-eminently in 
this country do we want practical men—men 
who can go into detail, or even handle a tool 
themselves. 

A great deal of Mr. Macrone’s letter about 
civil superintending engineers, and comparison of 
pay of military and civil employés, is mere 
special pleading, and is amusing to those out 
here “who know.” For instance, the five civil 
superintending engineers are men (with the ex- 
ception of one, I think), who came out here 
originally in high grade#, and should have been 
higher up if fairly treated. 

“C.E.” is quite right in comparing 3001. a year 
out here with 1001. a year at home. I, on first 
leaving my pupilage, did (unlike Mr. Macrone) 
live for some little time on 1001. a year, and can 
honestly say that I then had better food, a better 
house over me, and generally more pleasure in 
life than I have had out here on 3001. or even 
4001. a year. How Mr. M. can coolly assert that 
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2401. a year is enough to live on out here in the 
position of a gentleman, I leave it to his con- 
science to say. True it is that military men get 
less than this at the outset, but with the same 
result that occurs to the deluded competition 
wallah—he gets into debt. 

The last paragraph you give enlarges upon 
the improved position of the civil engineer since 
ten years ago. This is really meant for the 
social status having advanced, but may, by con- 
fiding youths, be interpreted to mean the pecu- 
niary value. The latter is certainly not the 
case, for the pay of the present day is worth 
about two-thirds of the same pay ten years ago, 
so much have prices increased out here of late. 
The Government recognising this, have raised 
the salaries of civil officers in the Panjab and 
other provinces, and until they do so for the 
Public Works Department I should advise young 
men to stop at home, and wait for increase to 
save on there, instead of coming out here to 
wait for the same in an Indian tent, with a towel 
round one’s loins as the only bearable clothing. 

JUNGLEE. 








ENIGMA ON THE LETTER H. 


In my quotation of the first line of Miss 
Fanshawe’s enigma on the letter H, an unlucky 
slip of the pen occurred. I think I may as well 


transcribe the original as it appears in the! 


MS. of the authoress, appending the ordinary 
“Byronic” form. ‘The varying words of the 
original are noted by italics, the changes by 
brackets. The “ Byronic” form is taken from 


Galignani’s edition of “ Byron,” in 1 vol. 8vo.,' empty to this day; and his apostles stand, free | 
on all sides, on pedestals at the feet of the} 


published in 1826, in which it is prudently 
printed at the end, among poems “ never publicly 
acknowledged by Lord Byron, bat generally 
attributed to his pen :”’— 


** ENIGMA WRITTEN AT THE DEEP DENE, 1816. 


’Twas in Heaven pronounced, and [whispered in Heaven | 
*twas muttered in Hell, 

And Echo caught faintly the sound as it fell; 

On the confines of earth 'twas permitted to rest, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confest. 

*Twill be found in the sphere when ‘tis riven asunder, 
Be seen in the lightning and heard in the thander, 

*Twas allotted to man with his earliest breath, 

Attends at his birth, and awaits him in death, 

ft presides o’er his happiness, hono[u]r, and health, 
s the prop of his house and the end of his wealth. 

It begins every hope, ecery wish it must bound, 

With the husbandman toils, with monarchs is crowned ; 

In the heaps of the miser tis hoarded with care, 

But is sure to be lost on his prodigal heir, 

Without it the soldier, the seaman, may roam, 

But woe to the wretch who expels it from home! 

In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 

Nor e’en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned : 

’T will not soften the heart, Lut [and] though deaf be 

[to] the ear, 

It wisi [twill] make it acutely and instantly hear. 

But in shade iet it rest like a delicate flowe|’}r, 

Oh! breathe on it sofily—it dies in an hour.—C. M. F.”’ 


A. J. B. Beresrorp Hops, 





Tux enigma on the letter H will be found printed, with 
Miss Fanshawe’s name attached, in a small volume of 
literary pieces collected by Joanna Baillie from her 
acquaintanves, and published for the benefit of two little 
girls, the children of a literary friend who had died in 
confined cireamstances. Inthe year 1825, I met these two 
young ladies, then grown up, at the country-house ofa 
gentleman who Rosie few miles from London, and who 
(or, rather, his son) showed me the book and told me its 
history. In it I found this little poem; and, having such 
indisputable authority for its authorship, 1 wrote Miss 
Fanshawe's name against it in a copy of Lord Byron’s 
poems which I possessed, published by Ga ignani of Paris, 
in which it had been inserted as a composition of his 
lordship’s, There the name remains in pencil to this 
day. 3 





AnNoTHER correspondent mentions that in ‘‘ Memorials 
of Miss Catherine Maria Fanshawe,” by the Key, H. 
Harness, the verses are printed as hers, 








THORWALDSEN’S STATUES. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, “ R.,” is, I think, 
somewhat hypercritical in his remarks about 
these statues. Photography is an excellent 
medium for conveying an idea, but it does so 
only in part ; for the spot in which works of art 
are placed and the surroundings have not a little 
to do with the effect produced on the beholder. 
The “angel font” is far from being “a pretty 
nothingness.” * Executed in the finest Italian 
marble, the kneeling angel is truly angelic,—a 
beautiful idea beautifully executed, and an idea 


* The general reader will find a reduced and very badly 
executed copy of this statue doing duty as a drinking foun- 
tain at the corner of St, Clement Dane's Church, in the 
Strand. There it certainly is a “ nothingness,” and not a 





well considered, too, as the model of the standing 
angel in the Thorwaldsen Museum plainly shows. 


altar is not intended to represent “force and 
dignity.” It says, as plainly as marble can say, 
“Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden.” St. John is always represented 
with long flowing locks and beardless‘face; and 
here Thorwaldsen followed, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, old Peter Vischer, of Nuremberg. In 
the matter of animals, Thorwaldsen certainly 
was weak. He executed a couple of lions for 
the vestibule of the palace at Copenhagen with- 
out ever having seen a living lion: his study 
had been a stuffed one at the museum; and in 
after years he much wished for their removal. 
Neither was his colossal lion at Lucerne a suc- 
cess. His jorte was doubtless the nude; and 
here he had all the delicacy, and roundness, and 
force of a Canova. Apropos, however, of his 
apostles, I would add this anecdote. 


nave with, I think, eight bays, two side aisles, 
and open chancel; the style is Classic. The 
walls of the side aisles contain twelve niches, 
six on each side; and Thorwaldsen, who was 
then at Rome, was commissioned to execute the 


St. John” in the pediment. The exact heights 
and widths of the niches were supplied to him ; 
but he little relished the idea that his apostles 
should be half buried in these niches, and the 
| consequence was that when they arrived at 
| Copenhagen, they all proved to be some six 
| inches too high. The result was what the 
|artist had privately wished. The niches are 





| Corinthian columns in the nave. 8. 








MASONIC MUSINGS. 
MASON MARKS.” 


Tury’ re traced in lines on the Parthenon, 
Inscribed by the subtle Greek, 

And Roman legions have carved them on 
Walls, roads, and arches antique ; 

Long ere the Goth, with a Vandal hand, 
Gave scope to his envy dark ; 

The saviour craft in many a land] 
Had graven its Mason Mark. 


The obelisks old, and the Pyramids, 
Around which mystery clings, 

The hieroglyphs on the coffin lids 
Of weird Egyptian kings ; 

Carthage, Syria, Pompei), 
Buried, and strewn, and stark, 

Have marble records that will not die,— 
Their primitive Mason Mark, 


Upon column, and frieze, and capital, 
7 the eye of the chaste volute, 

On scotia’s curve, or on astragal, 
Or in triglyph’s channel acute, 

Cut somewhere on the entablature, 
And oft like a sudden spark, 

Flashing a light on a date obscure, 
Shine many a Mason Mark. 


These craftsmen old had a genial whim, 
That nothing could e'er destroy, 

With a love of their art that nought could dim, 
They toil’d with a chronic joy. 

Nothing was too complex to essay, 
In aught they dared to embark ; 

They triumph’d on many an Appian Way, 
Where they’ ve left their Mason Mark, 


Crossing the Alps like Hannibal, 
Or skirting the Pyrenees, 

On peak and plain, in crypt and cell, 
On foot, or on bandaged knees : 

From Tiber to Danube, from Rhine to Seine, 
They needed no “‘ letters of marque ;” 

Their art was their passport in France and Spain, 
And in Britain their Mason Mark. 


The monolith grey and Druids’ chair, 
The pillar towers of the Gael, 
In Ogham occult their age they bear, 
That time can only reveal. 
Live on, old monuments of the past, 
Our beacons through ages dark, 
In prima! majesty stil you'll last, 
Endear’d by each Mason Mark, 
Cc. H.C, 
Pare Monceauz, Paris. 








EMBANKMENT OF THE SOLWAY FRITH. 


S1r,—I have just read your interesting article 
on the Solway. With regard to Lochar Moss, 
I remember to have seen it stated that Smeaton 
was the engineer whose plans were followed ont 
so successfully in the reclamation; but I have 
not Mr. Smiles’s book at hand, and cannot give you 
the particulars. You will, no doubt, be glad to 
hear that some steps are in progress to improve 
the embankments, at least on the Scottish coast, 


The “ Christ,” standing over and behind the 


The 
“ Fruenkirke,” or Kirk of our Lady, consists of a 


“Christ,” the Apostles, and the “ Preaching of 


mention a sea embankment now in progress at 
Carsethorn. Up till the present year the Solway 
tide made habitual raids on the Carse shore, 
which lies between the mouth of the Frith and 
the shore of the Solway on the Kirkcudbright 
coast, as well as other banks within its im- 
petuous sweep, without check or challenge, but 
a bit is being placed in the mouth of its “ white 
horses,” in the shape of a great stone-dyke, that 
will have the effect of restricting their destruc- 
tive course. The wall was commenced three or 
our months ago, and has given employment to 
numerous masons and labourers, who have 
formed an acceptable addition to the ordinary 
occupants of Carsethorn, and are keeping up a 
bustle in the village, now that the summer. 
visitors have withdrawn. The material em 
ployed consists to a great extent of Kirkconnel! 
granite: in all about 340 yards have been built, 
some portions 12 ft. high. By this means the 
farm of South Carse, tenanted by Mr. Kirk, and 
which suffered sadly from the ravages of the 
tide, is well protected; and the workmen are 
now carrying the defensive dyke further down 
in the direction of Borron Point. This extensive 
‘improvement is being done at the expense of the 
proprietor of Arbigland. AN ENGINEER. 





DISCREDITABLE TENDERS. 


Tue following list of tenders for the con- 
| struction of a main sewer for the Local Board 


|of Health, Horfield, Gloucestershire, Mr. J. A. 
Clark, Bristol, surveyor, deserves consideration 





LS ea £1,903 0 0 
DIONNE TRNUNOUID coccoccrccsacsccascceccccos 1,780 0 0 
RS Se 1,778 0 0 






1,545 


George Kastabrook.. 


0 

James Harvey ....... 1,525 0 0 
Proderic Bambell  .....c.cccevccecesescvee 1,423 0 0 
R. Merewether & Son.................2.05 1,280 0 0 
George Jenkins (accepted) ............ 1,256 0 0 
00 


pO ES eee 998 


S1r,—Please insert the following, as a glowing 
specimen of estimating for parochial work :— 
For slating, pointing, &c., to Court House, Marylebone. 





NT asanicasheanininmctnnsveansnsiiiiiins £56) 0 

Wheeler 299 0 0 
Rowten 225 0 0 
Dg -.. 1899 00 
[a 175 15 0O 
WI a checdslsentadesaniondvsadsuamenes 174 0 O 
Godden & Webb... 160 0 0 
Beed (accepted) .........cccscesesseeees 149 0 0 


For outside painting to Christ Church, Marylebone, 








MINES ido005 <canncneseatisieininnbidiiitienacas £69 15 0 
Ebbs & Sons 59 10 0 
SEY aires crc duaimnapedonmigebotancitannen 5510 0 
Bennett 65 0 0 
Blyth........ 45 0 0 
RKowten (accep 37 10 0 








TENDERS FOR GAS FITTINGS. 


S1z,—The estimates are out for large gas fitting works 
at the New Smithfield Market to be included in the 
builder's contract, How much better would it be to have 
the estimates without the builder's interference. The 
work could be done cheaper; and, without meaning any 
slur upon the builders, I should prefer having the 
Chamberlain for paymaster. Ww. B 








THE HOLBORN THEATRE. 
PIT AND GALLERY ENTRANCES, 


Sir,—In the Builder, October 6, in describing this 
theatre, you state ‘“‘ The pit is reached by & passage on a 
level with Brownlow-street, where also is the galle 

entrance.” I had hoped that some improvement in suc 

entrances by the building of this new theatre would hava 
been contrived, after the numerous complaints that have 
so justly been made by the public, but the “‘ facilities ’’ 
here seem as bud or even worse than those of the oldest 
theatres. Surely managers, if not architects, must be 
aware of the struggles that ensue when a dense mass of 
people are herded together for nearly an hour, in a pas- 
sage, and only admitted at last by a sideway movement 
between two doors. At the Holborn particularly is thia 
the case. For the pit-entrance, a pair of folding-doors, 
some 8 ft, wide, at the end of the passage, form the bar- 
rier against which the crowd are jammed, and when they 
have undergone the regular amount of confinement in an 
atmosphere of tobacco smoke and foul air to be sufficiently 
exhausted, one of the doors is opened so as to admit one 
person at a time, those persons on the off or closed door 
side finding but little chance of admittance without 
displacing their left-hand neighbours, and hence the 
struggle. The strongest or most seltish, of course, obtain 
the precedence. Add to this the screams of the poor 
creatures who have been striving on the other side ot the 
partition at the gallery entrance under more boisterous 
circumstances, and some notion may be formed of the 
discomfort attending the effort to gain admittance to the 
pit ; to say nothing of the gallery, where the excitement 
evaporates in a fight or two. I made an attempt at the 
it entrance about a fortnight ago, but had to withdraw, 
tried again on Saturday, and though very early and near 








“ pretty” one. 





of the Solway Frith ; as a proof of which I may 


the doors, only succeeded with the skirts of my coat being 
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nearly torn off, I heard several complaints of the injuries 
and pains undergone. One gentleman complained of his 
arm being nearly broken. A woman has but a poor chance 
without having her clothes torn, or some bodily injury. 
Now, why should this be? Surely the peg le who mainly 
support and advertise the theatre — who frequent the pit 

lery—ought to receive some consideration, 80 
that their recreation should be really an enjoyment ; in- 
stead of, as is now too frequently case, a source of 
vexation and regret. 

The “ Beer, gents!” nuisance, too, is another cause of 
discomfort which might be removed; but as to this, I 
merely ask, in the language of the magistrate in the recent 
railway smoking case, ‘‘ Why should second and third 
class people be annoyed more than first-class ?” 

Ons wo Pars. 








DWELLINGS FOR THE POOREST. 


Sra,—I was very glad to see, in the last number of the 
Builder, which bas ever honourably advocated the cause 
of the dispossessed and most needing , that at Leeds 
it has been announced that provision can be 
“*payingly” with a minimum seale of from 1s. to 1s. 6d. 

rweek. A similar calculation, if I recollect rightly, has 

lately made at Sheerness. 

The great fault of honourable undertakings, including 
Alderman Waterlow’s, and the management of the excel- 
lent Mr. Peabody’s trustees, has appeared to me all along 
the making the lowest rate too high From 3s, or 3s. 6d., 
I think, to 5s., &c. This would not suit the eer ° 
all; either single, or, perhaps, with seven or eight persons 
to be supported on some scanty 12s. per week. I am 
humbly of opinion that in large buildings decent, small, 
but wholesome rooms could be made to pay at ls. 6d. per 
week. What an immense—even blessed—improvement 
this must be on too often fetid ‘‘ private lodging houses,” 
of which I have seen an intenor or two (!) where an 
unfortunate inmate, even if for a few nights, who may 
have seen much “ better days,” may have to pay for a bed 
30 in, wide, with a space at his command of some 7 ft. by 
4 ft., and less than 8 ft. high, 4d. night; or, as a 
favour, 2s. per week, subject to the contingency of 
ruffianism or infectious disease in fellow cme. 

ANTAB. 





LIGHTING BILLIARD TABLES. 


made | with Mr. Webster for the execution of the work for the 


7| gbove. 


The last two were disqualified, as they arrived 
after the specified time and were ot on the form 
of tender issued by the commissioners. 

Letters were reeeived from Mr. Bazalgette, 
expressing his opinion that the quantities far- 
nished to builders had been in excess, and con- 
tinuing,— 

**T now beg to repeat that I re those tenders as 
unsatisfactory, and cannot advise commission to ac- 
cept any of those tenders. I have, under these circam- 
stances, requested Mr. W. Webster, the contracter who 
has executed the largest portion of the Metropolitan 
Main Drainage works, and is now constructing the 
Thames Embankment on the south side of the river, to 
give me a tender for your work, which (after an inspec- 
tion of the locality with one of my assistants), he is will- 
ing to execute for the sum of 6,600/. 

A contraetor in his position could not execute so small 
a work at a distance so cheaply as a person residing in the 
neighbourhood ; and thus I was led to expect you would 
have received lower tenders. Under these circumstances 
I recommend the commission to enter into # contract 


sum of 6,600. They will, at any rate, secure a contrac- 
tor noted in London for the superior manner in which hi 
works have been carried out.” 


A letter from Mr. Webster contained a formal 
offer to complete the works at the figure named 


It was formally carried—not without a pro- 
test from the chairman that the course taken 
was unbusiness like—that none of the tenders 
sent in should be accepted ; also that Mr. Bazal- 
gette’s advice should be taken, and that a con- 
tract should be made with Mr. Webster, at 
6,6001. 








BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL. 


A MEMORIAL CHURCH, with schools, has been 





built here, at the expense of one gentleman, a 
merchant of Liverpool. The church accommo- | 





In reply to “J. P.,”’—having been for many 
years the manufacturer of billiard lamps, both 
for gas and oil, and having devoted a great 
amount of attention to the subject, I find, first in | 
the matter of material, gas, of course, is the best ; | 
after which petroleum for brilliancy of light, | 
then colza and sperm oils. 

For gas or petroleum, I consider a 6-light | 
lamp (with shades) suspended from the ceiling | 
would be sufficient light: an 8-light lamp, if for | 
either colza or sperm oil, would be sufficient | 


also. | of five arches, having cylindrical monolith shafts , Additions and alterations, 


I have lately introduced glass drop cups, so 
that should there be any overflow of oil, it can 
immediately be discovered. L. Martin. 








BLACKBURN. 


At a meeting of the town council, held 


Oct. 29th, tenders amounting to 3,5001. were ac- | 
cepted for the erection of public baths, according | 
to the designs prepared by Mr. Smith, their | 
| a richly-moulded internal arch resting on nook 


engineer and surveyor. The building will con- 
tain superintendent’s residence, one plunge-bath, 
20 yards by 11 yards, and 35 slipper-baths. 
Land has been taken, and the plans arranged 
for an extension when the requirements of the 
town demand it. 

They also accepted a tender amounting to 
1,5301. for the erection of a fire-engine station. 
superintendent's residence, and cottages for fire- 
men, according to designs prepared by Mr. 
Smith. These buildings will cost about 2,0001. 
te complete. , 








THE ST. LEONARD'S INTERCEPTING 
DRAINAGE, 


THE TENDER SYSTEM. 


A YORTNIGHT ago it was reported in the 
columns of the Builder that the tenders for this 
work were 2,0001. and upwards in excess of Mr. 
Bazalgette’s estimate; and that the commis- 
sioners of St. Leonard’s had decided not to make 


the figures public until after they had consulted | 


Mr. Bazalgette on the disparity or error. 
Monday a further meeting of the commiesioners 
was held, and the tenders were stated to be as 
arnexed :— 





Thirsk (Cheleea) .............-000cccc000 0 0 
og Pees 00 
A. Cuming (Kingsland) .. 0 0 
Kenwood (St. Leonard's) ... se 0 0 
RL RE LAR . 85009 0 0 
Fernandez & Co. (Tunbridge Wells 7,318 0 0 
FP. Nowell (Lewes) o.oo... cccscene 7.20 0 0 
C. Haynes (Croydon) .......0.-ccccecee 7,200 0 0 


dates upwards of 600 persons, and is situated on | 
a most commanding site, formerly owned by | 


Lord Derby, in the parish of Walton-on-the-hill, | 
| 


a suburb of Liver % 

The plan consists of nave and aisles, chance 
transepts, western tower, spire, and north and 
south porches. The material used is the local | 


|red sandstone, with bands of white Stourton | 


stone, which is also introduced in the arches and | 
hood mouldings of the windows and doors. The | 
whole of the interior is lined with red bricks, 

banded with black bricks. The arcades are each | 


of Darleydale stone, with richly-carved capitals. | 


The clerestory is a series of ten lancet lights. | 


| In these arches, and in those of the arcade, red Arrears of former years 


moulded bricks are used, with black bricks and | 
Stourton stone, alternately, with hood moulds of | 


| 


Stourton stone. The aisles have coupled and | 
cusped lancets. The chancel arch is of very | 


; ic Total works and fees» | 
| lofty proportions, richly moulded of stone and *¢%) = 


brick, and rests on either side on coupled shafts | 
(monoliths) of Darleydale stone, with carved 

capitals. The chancel has a seven-sided apse, on | 
each side of which is a lofty cusped lancet, with | 


shafts, the capitals of which are carved. Be- 
tween each window is a shaft, on which rest 
the cusped ribs of the roof, furming a pointed 
barrel vault of wood. Under the windows round 
the apse is a wall arcade of stone, moulded and 
carved, with shafts of Irish green marble,—one 
bay of three arches forming the sedilia. The 
south transept opens into the chancei, and in it 
are placed the children’s seats. The north tran- 
sept is devoted to the vestry and organ chamber, 
the front of the organ showing both in the aisle 
and chancel over the stalls. It is of large size, 
and is being built by Walker, of London. The 
case is of panelled and moulded oak. The chan- 
cel-seats are of oak, with carved bench-ends, 
with a prayer-desk on each side; the eagle is of 
oak, resting on the septum wall. The chancel 
and sanctuary are paved with Maw’s encaustic 
and tesselated tiles, and lighted by a corona of 
ornamental ironwork by Skidmore. The three 
arches of the apse over the altar are filled with 
Salviati’s mosaics, the subject being the “ Ado- 





On | Lavers & Barrand. The altar-cloth is by Jones 


{the centre of the space. The bowl is inlaid with 


ration of the Lamb.” The rest of the apse 
arcade will also be filled with mosaics. Three 
| of the windows are filled with stained glass by 


| & Willis, and the plate is by Keith. The pulpit 
| is of Caen and Hare Hill stones, moulded and 
panelled, polygonal in plan. The panels are 
filled with Salviati’s mosaics, representing the 
evangelistic symbols; and the cornice is orna- 
mented with marble mosaics. The lower part of 
the tower opens into the west end of the nave, 
and is used as the baptistery. The font stands in 








marbles and mosaics, and rests on clustered 
shafts of alabaster, and is the work of Mr. J, 
Forsyth, of London. The seats are of deal, 
simple in design ; and the gas standards are by 
Skidmore & Co. The tower with spire is — fi, 
high, and has a peal of six bella, by Naylor, 
Vickers, & Co., of Sheffield; and the spire ig 
pierced with cusped circles, with a clustered 
and carved pinnacle at each angle of the 


The whole of the works have been carried out 
from the architects’ designs, Messrs. Slater & 
Carpenter, by Messrs. Dove, Brothers, under Mr, 
Hale, as clerk of works, and Mr. Ketteringham, 
as foreman. The pulpit and carving are by 
Messrs. Poole, of Westminster; and the eagle is 
by Mr. S. Pepper, of Brighton ; the ironwork by 
Messrs. Skidmore & Co., and Mr. Potter. 

The new parsonage is just being commenced; 
and the contract, for 2,3501., is taken by Messrs. 
Haigh & Co., of Liverpool. It stands at the 
east end of the churchyard. The material is red 
and black brick, with sandstone dressings. Tha 
style is Early Pointed, to harmonize with the 
church. 

The new schools stand not very far off the 
church. They are simple and severe in style; 
of red brick with stone dressings, and covered 
with Welsh rag slating. They have to each 
school-room a class-room, with lobby and lava- 

- The walls internally are lined with red 
brick, and the roofs are open, and of stained 
deal. 

Both buildings are from the designs of the 
architeets of the church. 








REPORT ON THE RETURNS OF THE 
DISTRICT SURVEYORS UNDER METRO. 
POLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


Tue following is a summary of the report 


1, just now issued by the Superintending Arohi- 














tect:— 
Building | 
Operstions, | Fees. 
£2 ad. 
New Buildings in 1865, in) | 
respect of which feeshave -| 7,050 14,433 18 5 
been received ............... 5 i 
and other works in respeet 
of which fees have been{, 759 aes 
WOCMNVOM rcrnciinesiihttinatebinas 
ew Buildings............ 4,800 9,960 10 1 
Additions and Altera.) 
| eee 2,633 3078 9 0 
the year / 





ending ” Slet December, { | 10,251 | £32,972 79 
1865 J 





The gross fees received in 25 districts pa Ha 531. to 
3002, each, 


| 3942., seven being under 2001. each, six u 


and twelve under 400i. each. In thirty districts the incomes 
vary from 422/. to 2,104. 

The expenses of district offices are 6,353/. 7s. 5d. The 
fees remaining due for «ll arrears are 23,6481. 13s. 6d., but 
probably mostly of littie value. The sums abated or lost 
are 1,842/. 138. 3d. Compared with the results of former 
years the present Abstract shows agsin a i 


increase. 
Works. Fees received, 

In 1956 ...... 14,654 ...... £19,904 14 11 
wp Se deine 16,390 ...... 20,969 11 4 
wes "Rea 15,500 ...... 21,732 11 3 
pe BOER ceesce LE BEB oceece 22,385 9 2 
» 3000 ..... MAO .1... 22,701 2 3 
og OE Sea 14,008 0.0... 21,586 2 8 
ee mer... 25,315 2 3 
— 17,964 ...... 29,440 9 9 
aes SEE: shies 18,984 ...ss0 $1,903 56 2 
oD ‘oni SE haat A 79 








RATSABLE ANNUAL VALUE OF 
PROPERTY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


A RETURN, in the form of a large sheet, has 
been issued by the Metropolitam Board of Works, 
showing the value of property in the city of 
London and the metropolitan parishes within 
the jurisdiction of the Board, for rating pur- 
poses. The total annual value of property a8 
per county rate, or like basis, is 14,524,542. 
in the present year, the corresponding total 
for 1856 having been 11,283,663/. The rate- 
able annual value now in preparation for the 
main drainage rate, but not yet approved by the 
Board, is 15,252,7671. This, at 3d. in the 
would give 190,6591. lla. 9d., or 49,6131. 16s. 
more than a corresponding rental would have 
given in 1856. 
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ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, DUBLIN. 


Tus new church is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, and will be opened for public worship in 
about six weeks. A desoription of the design 
was given in a former number. It will be re- 
membered that the new building is erected from 
designs selected in an open competition, and 
which were prepared by Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, 
and Lanyon ; that owing to the difficulty expe- 


lof the barrel roof have been set in their places 
jand varnished ; the font has been restored; and 
|the walls are cleaned. The church has been 
|repewed with open oak sittings. There is an 
| arcade in the south aisle consisting of one pillar 
| with a carved capital. Cutside, the walls have 
| been repointed, the roof has been retiled, and 
‘the porch restored. 

Chaddesley Corbett.—Some time ago we re- 
corded the restoration of the old parish church 


rienced in raising funds for the proper execution | here, and we now find that its chancel window 
of the works as originally intended, consider- | has been filled with stained glass, which has 


able reduction in point of decoration was deemed 
expedient; and that, among leading features, 
the tower and spire was, for the present, struck 
ont. It is gratifying to be able now to state 
that the parishioners have in so far shown good 
taste, and bethought themselves of their duty, 
that they will not hand their building down to 
posterity in an unfinished or mutilated state. 
The tower and spire are to be forthwith built, at 
@ cost of about 2,8001. The height to the top of 


been designed and executed by Mr. Rogers, of 
Worcester. There are ten subjects illustrating 
the life of our Saviour, viz., The Adoration, 
Presentation, Magi, Baptism, Bearing the Cross, 
Crucifixion, Resurrection, appearance to Mary 
Magdalene, Ascension. The quatrefoils at the 
base are filled with appropriate devices, and the 
whole is surrounded with rich borderings. In 
the centre of the tracery is the dove, as an 
emblem of the Holy Spirit, with choirs of angels 


top ofthe vane. The building has been designed 
by Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of Darlington, and is being 
carried out under his superintendence, assisted 
by Mr. Law as resident clerk of the works. The 
contract for the building has been taken by 
Messrs. J. Simpson & Co., at the sum of 3,648/. 
The carving is to be by Messrs. Burstail & 
Taylor, of Leeds; the iron and brass work by 
Messrs. Thomason, of Birmingham ; and the final 
cost, including lighting, warming, fencing, drain- 
ing, gas-fittings, carving, furnishing, professional 
charges, clerk of the works, and all other ex- 
penses, is expected to amount to about 4,800/., 
exclusive of site. 

Poolstock.—8t. James’s Church, Poolsteck, has 
been consecrated. The design is of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. It consists of a 
nave and aisles, chancel, porch, vestry and 
|chapel forming the transept, and tower. The 
| chancel is 40 ft. long, the nave 78 ft. 6 in. by 
| 53 ft. 6 in., the height to the roof of the nave 
| 47 ft., and the tower is 106 ft. high and 16 ft. 





the vane, which itself will measure 14 ft., will be | playing on musical instruments and bearing square on the inside,—the walls being 4 ft. in 
180 ft. The ornamentation, in the form of | scrolls containing texts of Scripture. In the | thickness. The church has been built of Par- 
traceried and shafted openings to the belfry- | trefoils and quatrefoils are representations of the beld and jocal stone, and of light appearance. 


stage, cusped openings, angle circular stairs, 
blocked cornice, &c., will be of simple character, 
and in keeping with that preserved throughout. 
The cost has been abour 14,0001. 

A stout and suitably ornamented iron railing 


and gates, with cut stone dwarf wall, will enclose | a large proportion free. The church will consist of the c 


the whole trom St. Andrew’s and Suffolk streets. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Billingshurst.—St. Mary’s chureh has been! will be no pillars to obstruct the view; the Stephen Hodgson, clerk of the works. 


four Evangelists. The stone-work has been 
restored by Mr. Haigh, of Kidderminster. 
Bristol.—The corner stoneof St. Silas’s Church, 
St. Philip’s-marsh, has been laid. The style will 
be thirteenth century. There will be 800 sittings, 


of a nave, 87 ft. long by 40 ft. wide, and 66 ft. 
high ; and an apsidal chancel, 38 ft. by 32 ft. ; 
an organ gallery, over vestry-room, with stair- 
case communicating with beil-turret ; a western 
gallery ; and a north porch, 15 ft. by 15 ft. The 
| roofs will be open, externally slated, and there 





| All the facings are chiselled and the walling 
fine hammer-punched. The cornices are relieved 
| with gurgoyles sculptured. The parapets of the 
aisles are surmounted with broken battlement- 
| work, with canopies and finials, and the parapets 
are finished in the same man- 
|ner. The east end of the nave terminates with 
| crocketed pinnacles. The church is warmed by 
|@ hot-water apparatus, supplied by Messrs. Hart 
| & Son, of London. The architect was Mr. E. G. 
| Paley, of Lancaster, and the entire details have 
| been carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
The 


re-opened for divine service. The estimated cost | fittings will be of deal, stained; and the walls builders were the Mesers. Winnard & Son, of 
somewhat exceeded 1,2001. The heavy galleries | will be pointed and relieved with bands of free- Wigan. The carved and sculptured work has 
have been removed ; the wall dividing the nave stone. The cost, exclusive of the site, will be been suaperintended, and in the great part exe- 
and south aisle, with its four low circular arches, | about 4,0001., the nature of the ground causing | cated, by Mr. J. Gregg, of Manchester. The 
taken down and replaced with three-light painted considerable outlay in putting in the foundations. joiners’ work has been done by Mr. John Pres- 


ones. The chancel and the old chapel on the | 


south side of it have been repaired and thrown 


The architects are Messrs. Popes & Bindon. 
Saltburn.—The foundation-stone of the first 


|ton. Mr. Jobn Taylor, of Poolstock, has had the 
| painting, staining, and varnishing. Messrs. 


open to the church; and a new chapel corre- | church erected in Saltburn-by-the-Sea has been Lavers & Barraud, of London, have executed the 
sponding in size with the ether added on the laid by the Harl of Zetland. “The Church of | west window; and Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 


north side of the chancel. 


The dormer windows Emmanuel’’—the name conferred upon the new | Bayne, of London, the east window, and those in 


have been removed, and the ceiling of the nave | buildmg,—will, when completed, be a large | the north and south sides of the chancel. The 
with its carved bosses restored to its original stracture of Early Decorated design, freely entire cost of the church is, we believe, over 


state; the old box pews have been replaced with | 


open seats of Meme! deal, stained and varnished ; been designed by Mr.J. P. Pritchett, of Darling- | 


treated in the French style. The building has 


| 15,0001. 





and the north and south aisles and chancel ton, and the works were commenced some time | 


paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles. The con- ago. The complete design comprises a nave, | 


tractors for the work, which has been carried on 


under the direction of Mr. R. W. Edis, were north and south transept, 24 ft. by 12 ft.;/| 


with north and south aisles, 89ft. by 55 ft. ; 


SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 
Norwich.—The new parochial schools for the 


Messrs. Wadey & Sons, of this place, the masonry chancel, with octagomal apse, 30 ft. by 24 ft. ; parish of St. Stephen, which were commenced in 
being executed by Mr. Owen Voice. The chan-| vestry, organ chamber, north porch and tower | April last, by Mr. J. W. Lacey, from designs by 
cel window, the gift of Mr. Carnsew, is the pro- and spire at north-east angle, 18 ft. square at Mr. R. M. Phipson, are now completed. The 
duction of Messrs. Hughes & Ward, of Soho, as | base, and 100 ft. in height from the ground to: building is situated at the east end of King and 


is also the memorial window in the new chapel 
to the late Mrs. Carnsew ; the subjects of the 
former are, in the centre compartment, the | 
Crucifixion, on the right the Last Sapper, and | 
on the left the Adoration of the Shepherds ; the’ 
memorial window represents the scene at the | 
Sepulchre, St. Luke, xxiv. 56, and that deseribed | 
in St. John, xx. 17. 

Slindon.—The chief stone of a new south aisle 
to the church has been laid. The edifice is under- 
going an extensive repair. The document placed 
under the stone states that the edifice “was: 
restored in the year of our Lord, 1866, when the 
north and south aisles were rebuilt, and this 
foundation-stone laid ; seven new buttresses were 
added to the chancel, and the walls underpinned. 
The whole was covered in with an entirely new 
roof. The chancel arch also was re-built, and a 
new east window put in. The upper part of the 
tower was taken down, carried up in stone, and 
completed with a new spire. New seats were put 
in throughout the church.” 

Miserden (near Cirencester).—The church here 
has been restored and re-opened. The Rev. 
W. H. Lowder, of Wolverhampton, an amateur 
architect, gave the drawings, and the works 
have been executed by Mr. W. Restall, of 
Bisley. The restoration was begun in February. | 
The cost is about 9001. The chancel and_ north 
aisle, and a monumental chapel on the south 
side of the chancel, belonging to the Sandys 
family, have been entirely rebuilt. In the 
chancel is a small painted window, representing 
the Good Shepherd: it was paid for by a penny 
subscription set on feot among the villagers by 
Miss Mills, the rector’s ter. All the 
windows have been reglazed. A vestry has been 
added to the north of the chancel. The pulpit 





the apex of the cone. It is only intended, how- 
ever, to erect for the present the nave, the north 
aisle, and the north transept, this portion offer- 
ing accommodation for 563 persons. The chancel, 
it is hoped, will soon follow, and then the tower 
and spire, leaving the south aisle and south 
transept to be added when the increase of the 
congregation shall make such a step necessary. 
The entire building, when completed, will seat 
810 persons. The contractors for the various 
works are Messrs. Shaftoe & Barry, York, ma- 
sons; Mr. Elwon, Darlington, joiner ; Mr. Whar- 
ton, Darlington, slater; Mr. Doyle, Leeds, plumber 
and glazier; and Mr. Tompkin, of Marske, 
painter. That portion of the work at present 
undertaken will cost about 3,2001. 

Briton Ferry (Cardiff).— The new church at 
Briton Ferry has been opened for divine service. 
The edifice has been built by Mr. Rees Roderick, 
of Margam, under the direction of Mr. John 
Prichard, the diocesan architect. 

Stockton-wpon-Tees.—The chief stone of St. 
James’s Church has been laid. The building is 
in the Early French Decorated style of Medieval 
architecture, and comprises nave, with north 
and sonth aisles, chancel, vestry, organ cham- 
ber, with tower and spire at the south-west 
angle of the nave. The extreme internal dimen- 
sions are :—nave and aisles, 73 ft. by 47 ft.; 
chancel, 25 ft. by 20 ft.; and accommodation is 
provided (all on the ground floor) for 560 per- 
sons. Provision is made for future enlargement 
by transepte and an extension of the nave, by 
which 18v sittings can be added without inter- 
rupting the regular services for more than a 
week or two. Externally the design presents, 
on the south side parallel to Portrack-lane, at 
the west corner, a square tower rising 50 ft., 


| Queen streets, Crook’s-place; is of red brick, with 
stone dressings ; and comprises large rooms for 
boys and girls, with class-rooms and offices. 
These latter, however, are somewhat irregular 
in form, but this is owing to the peculiarities of 
the site. The girls’ school-room is on the upper 
floor, approached by a stone geometrical stair- 
case: both it and the boys’ school-room are of 
large size, being 76 ft. long, 18 ft. wide, and 
15 ft. high. They are lighted with six large 
stone-framed windows on the one side, and have 
two open fireplaces for heating purposes, the air 
being supplied by means of tubes underneath 
the floormg. The arrangement for teaching is 
to be that known as the “grouping” system, 
each room being divided by curtains into six 
separate compartments, for the groups of desks, 
and an open space before each group serving for 
the formation of classes for instruction in read- 
ing and mental arithmetic. The class-rooms are 
each 20 ft. by 16 ft., and are warmed by an open 
fireplace. A gallery is to be erected in each of 
these rooms for the purpose of collective teach- 
ing. The woodwork is of red deal, varnished. 
The roof of the upper room is open, and is also 
of varnished deal. The total cost, inclading that 
of the site, is 1,5001. 

Nottingham.—The chief stone of a new free 
grammar school has been laid here, in a field on 
the north side of the Arboretum. The building 
is to be in the Perpendicular style of the Lan- 
castrian period. The portion at present being 
erected takes the form of the letter J, its 
fagade or principal front extending east and 
west, fe.cing Arboretum-street ; its class-rooms 
and other offices north and south. The front 





| portion of the block contains the classical school 
|to the east, and English school to the west. 


is partly of Painswick stone, having ornamental | surmounted by an octagonal lantern rising 30 ft. | Each is 60 ft. long and 30 feet wide, and has 
ironwork fitted in with carved oak panels. The/ more, and finished with a spire rising to the open timbered roofs, supported with hammer- 


gallery has been taken down ; the oaken rafters ‘total height of 130 ft. from the ground to the! beamed circular stayed principals, borne by 
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angels bearing shields of the period. These 
rooms are 21 ft. high to the eave, and 39 ft. 
high to the ridge. The schools are divided to 
the south by private rooms for the masters, and 
beyond, in the centre, by a visitor’s room and 
library, 36 ft. 6 in. long, and 16 ft. 2 in. wide, 
with slide doors at each end, so as to unite the 
schools with the library at pleasure, thus form- 
ing an unbroken vista of 160 ft. long. From the 
entrance-hall, stretching north, is a covered cor- 
ridor, 93 ft. long and 8 ft. wide, with an open 
timbered roof, bounded right and left by a suite 
of nine class-rooms, each 17 ft. by 15 ft. To 
the west of the corridor is proposed to be a 
dining-hall, 44 ft. by 28 ft., and a covered pas- 
sage leading to the grounds. Passing through 
an arcade to the right of the entrance-hall on 
the ground-floor, a flight of steps leads to the 
gallery library over the visitors’ waiting-room, 
16 ft. by 36 ft., in the centre, and a committee- 
room over the south entrance, having a terrace 
on the front overlooking the lawn, the town, and 
its suburbs. The gallery library is directed from 
the schools by traceried windows, from which 
may be seen operations of the schools below. To 
the left of the gallery library a geometrical 
staircase leads to the museum and observatory 
on the third story, lighted on all sides, and sur- 
mounted by an octagonal flag-tower. The head- 
master’s house, though detached, is in the same 
style as the principal block. The central tower 
will form a prominent object in the very exten- 





sive landscape, whether viewed from the north 


will be over the mistress’s house; «nd above the 
infant-school two class-rooms, 30 ft. by 14 ft. 
7} in., will be erected. Access to the school- 
rooms will be gained by a staircase in the form 
of a tower. The rooms will have open timber 
roofs, will be lofty, and fitted up and lighted by 
large tracery windows of four lights each at the 
ends. A distinction is to be made between the 
domestic and scholastic portions of the building. 
The front, which will be on the side next the 
church, will be built of brick and Ancaster stone, 
the same as used in the erection of St. James’s 
Church; and on this side the edifice will be in- 
closed by a light ornamental iron fencing. The 
roof will be covered with Staffordshire tiles. 
Playgrounds of ample extent wili be provided 
fur both boys and girls. The building will have 
a back front towards Church-street, of an orna- 
mental character, but not quite equal to the 
north, or principal front. Accommodation will 
be afforded to 180 boys, ar equal number of 
girls, and 100 infants. Mr. J. F. Teale is the 
architect ; and Mr. Athron the contractor for the 
whole of the work, at a sum of 3,8001. Between 
4,0001. and 5,0001. have been raised for the erec- 
tion of these schools. Dr. Vaughan gives 1,0001. 
to the building fand, besides having purchased 
a fourteen years’ lease of the property. 











STAINED GLASS. 


or south. The whole pile is to be built of Bull-| St. Mary's Church, Burghfield (Reading).— 
well stone, with white Hollington dressings, the | Four painted windows, representing the four 
estimated cost being about 6,0001. The contract | Evangelists, have been presented to this church 
is taken by Mr. George Johnson, builder, Not-| by Mr. R. P. Boyd. They were painted by Mr. 
tingham. The architect is Mr. Simpson. Josh. Bell, of Bristol. 

Lydney (Gloucester).—New and commodionus; Trinity Church, Heighan (Norwich).—A memo- 
schools have been opened here. The plans were | rial window has just been put up in this church. 
prepared by Mr. Christian, of London, and the | The subjects are, ‘ Christ Blessing Little Chil- 
work was begun a year ago. The buildings face | dren,” and “The Raising of Jairus’s Daughter.” 
westward. There is a large space in front for |The window has been executed by Messrs. King, 
lawn and flower garden, with a private entrance | of Norwich. 
to the master and mistress’s house. Next tothe| Haslingden Parish Church.—A new window, of 
house is the infants’ school-room facing the west. | five compartments in width, and two ‘‘¢hts in 
This occupies the centre of the building, and in | height, besides tracery, has been inserted in the 
the rear there will be a separate playground. | east end of this church. The five lower com- 
Next to this room is the girls’ school—more | partments represent the Last Supper, from the ' 
spacious than the infants’, but of similar design. | famous picture of Leonardo da Vinci; ont 
This faces the north. A sliding door at the east Saviour in the centre alone, and three apostles in 
end gives access to the boys’ school. By throw- | each of the others. The upper lights represent 
ing back this door the schools may be converted | the Crucifixion, with the Roman soldiers; weeping 
into a room for lectures, &c. The boys have, women and apostles filling the compartments on 
however, a separate entrance and play-ground, each side. A large centre light in the tracery 





and their windows command a view to the east. represents the Ascension. The other portions 
The buildings are externally of white stone and of the tracery are filled in with angels and other | 
timber. The sweep of the roof is broken by figures, of various designs. The stonework of | 
pointed gables, aud there is a lofty bell-turret of the window is new also, being in the Decorated | 
stained wood. The whole frontage is over 160 ft. style. The whole stone and glass has been | 
in length. The lavatories are supplied by water executed from designs by, and on the premises | 
from the roof, and the buildings are well drained | of, Messrs. George & J. R. Shaw, architects, St. | 
and lighted. They are designed to accommo-/Chad’s, Saddleworth, near Manchester, who 
date 180 infants and girls, and 100 boys. The | during the last twelve or fourteen years have 
total cost will about 2,0001. | put in several dozens of windows of this kind in 
Birkenhead.—Some time ago, Mr. W. Jackson, | various churches in the country. 
M.P., who is a magistrate here, became impressed) York Guildhall.—A design has been farnished for 
with the importance of training friendless and | astained-glass window which is about to be placed 
poor children to trades, and he determined to’ in this hall, at the cost of Mr. R. Farrer, of this 
build schools for that purpose, to be dedicated city. Inthe upper compartments of the win- 
to the memory of the Prince Consort. The | dow, are,—Ist, the arms of the city of York, 
schools were built at a cost of 8,0001., by Mr. T.| surmounted by the Cap of Maintenance; and, 
B. Walker, upon a site extending over half an| 2nd, the arms, crest, and motto of Mr. Farrer. 
acre, in Corporation-road. They will accommo-|In the centre is King Edgar, who, standing 
date 200 children—100 day scholars, and the | before his throne and holding the sceptre, an- 
rest, 60 boys and 40 girls, living in the establish- | nounces to the ecclesiastical and military chiefs 
ment. It is stated that, except one school in| of the north his grant to them of the privilege 





Birmingham, this is the only industrial school in 
the country specially designed for that purpose. 
The building was made over to the trustees a 
year ago, but the Mortmain Acts requiring a 
year’s delay, the formal ceremony of handing 
it over to the representatives of the public 
was deferred till now, when Mr. Jackson handed 
it over to the trustees. It was stated that already 
there are 90 children in the schools, 31 of whom 
have been committed by the magistrates. 
Doncaster.—The foundation stone of the new 
parochial schools has been laid by the Arch- 
bishop of York. The building is intended to 
take the place of the present one in West Laith- 
gate, erected fifty years ago. It will be Gothic 
in design, and of an ornamental character. The 
site is close to the parish church. The ground- 
plan embraces a residence each for the master 
and mistress; and connecting the two will be a 
school-room, which it is intended to set apart 
for infants. A parlour, scullery, kitchen, and 
three bed-rooms will be attached to each resi- 
dence, Over the master’s house will be a room, 
50 ft. by 30 ft.; a room of the same dimensions 


of making or choosing the laws for themselves. 
On the right of the king is his chancellor, hold- 
ing the charter recording the commission. Next 
the chancellor is Oskytel, Archbishop of York, 
who, with his principa! clergy, would in that age 
necessarily form part of any legislative assembly. 
On the opposite side is Oslac, Earl of Northum- 
bria, who is called in the Saxon chronicle, “ the 
beloved hero,” “hosry-headed,” “wise, and 
word-skilled.” With him are other northern 
chiefs, one of whom bears aloft the royal sword 
of State. Behind these chiefs is the Dragon, 
the ensign of Wessex, Edgar's principal king- 
dom. As Edgar abstained during many years 
of his reign from wearing his crown, it has been 
omitted in this representation of him. In the 
lower compartments of the window are intro- 
duced the Dragon, the Raven, and the White 
Horse, the ensigns of Wessex, Northumbria, and 
Kent. Other windows of a similar character 
have been promised for the guildhall, and the 
design for that given by Mr. Cabry is in prepa- 
ration. The window to the memory of Mr. 








Alderman Clark is also in hand, One has been 


promised by Mr. Watkinson, but a subject has 
not been chosen. 

Tremeirchion Church, St. Asaph (North Wales). 
A triplet window in this church has just been 
filled with a stained glass memorial, erected 
Captain Pearson, Madras Army, to his wife, 
who died after having given birth to her first 
and only child. The subject is the birth of the 
infant Saviour, with the wise men and shepherds 
presenting their gifts. The window is made to 
harmonize with the other windows in the church; 
one of which is in memory of the late Mrs, 
Hemans, and was executed by the late Mr, 
Oliphant; and another to the late Mrs. Hicks 
Owen, sister to the poetess, and composer of the 
music to several of her beautifal lyrics. The 
windows to Mrs. Owen and Mrs. Pearson have 
been executed by Messrs. Ballantine & Son, 
Edinburgh. 

Ilfracombe Parish Church.—A four-light win- 
dow in this church has been filled with memorial 
glass to the late Arthur Ewen Stabb, Lieutenant 
and Adjutant Ist Batt. 16th Regiment, and has 
been erected by his brother officers. The sub- 
jects are—l1st, ‘‘ The Just Steward,” in reference 
to the manner in which Mr. Stabb had dis- 
charged his duties as adjutant ; 2nd, “ The Cen- 
turion coming to Christ,” illustrative of his con- 
duct as a Christian soldier; 3rd, “ Jesus raising 
the Widow’s Son;” and 4th, “ The Angels saying 
to the Marys at the Tomb, ‘ He has risen,” 
giving hope and assurance of resurrection. 
This window has been executed by Messrs. 
Ballantine & Son. 

St. Petersburg.—A stained glass window has 
been recently forwarded to St. Petersburg by 
Messrs. Edmundson & Son, for a Protestant 
Church in that city. The style of window is 
the Decorated, and it is composed of two lights 
and tracery. The principal subjects are, Joseph 
and the Virgin Mary, with canopies and en- 
richments in mosaic. The tracery contains 
Samson struggling with the Lion, “and he rent 
him as he would have rent a kid” (Judges, 
xiv. 6). The church is called “‘ The Samson.” 








Books Received, 


Villa and Cottage Architecture: Select Ezam- 
ples of Country and Suburban Residences re- 
cently erected by various Architects. Parts I. 
to 1X. London: Biackize & Son, Paternoster- 
row. 


WE are constantly asked by “ persons about to” 
build, sometimes indeed by “ persons about to 
marry,” for the name of a book containing de- 
signs for small houses to assist in settling 
their ideas, and enabling them to instruct their 
architect properly. If it had been our practice 
to reply to such inquiries we could scarcely have 
done it in a way that would be wholly satisfac- 
tory. We are very much disposed to think that 
if Messrs. Blackie’s book be completed with the 
exercise of some little extra care and knowledge 
as to subjects desirable for selection, it will 
supply the want here pointed to. Nine of 
the eighteen or twenty parts of which it is to 
consist are already published; and if we give 
a list of the buildings illustrated in them, with 
the cost where it is stated, it will serve to 
show the scope of the work. A villa residence 
at the Firth of Clyde, Scotland, Mr. Rochead, 
architect (1,7831.); residence, Lochlong, Scot- 
land, Mr. J. Gordon (2,0001.), details clever ; 
three cottages, Thirsk, Yorkshire, Mr. E. B. 
Lamb (about 800l.); ornamental cottage, at 
Highgate, Mr. Darbishire; residence, Loch- 
long, Messrs. Thomson (9661.); residence, at 
Trinity, near Edinburgh, Mr. J. C. Walker, 
(1,2361), odd in external design; residence, 
Tufnell Park, Holloway, Mr. G. Truefitt (about 
2,0001.); residence, near Kilcreggan, Firth of 
Clyde, Messrs. Thomson (1,1541.).; double resi- 
dence, Derby, England, Messrs. Hine & Evans 
(about 1,800/, the pair); gate’ and garden-wall, 
Lochlong, Messrs. Thomson (57!) ; cottage, at 
Lundin Links, Fifeshire, Mr. J. C. Walker (5111.); 
residence, at Grange, Edinburgh, Messrs. Pater- 
son & Shiells (8261.), clever and cheap; and 4 
cottage orné, Essex, Mr. Kendall, jun., fally 
illustrated. 

The buildings are illystrated by well-executed 
engravings of plans, elevations, and sections, 
perspective views being added, and, where 
necessary, enlarged drawings of constructive 
details. Short descriptive particulars of the 
site, materials, mode of construction, and so on, 
accompany the engravings ; and we detect in the 
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latest of these evidence of a more practised 
hand than was observable in the first: this 
will doubtless extend to the selection of subjects, 
which in succeeding parts should include a 
larger proportion of English designs, as cost 
may be supposed to vary in the two countries. 

There are many persons by whom this book 
will be found very useful, and to them we re- 
commend it. 





Revue Artistique et Littéraire. Paris : Rue Bréa 5. 


Tuis little artistic serial is now the organ of 
the Société libre des Beauw Arts, and contains 
reports of its proceedings. The Society seems 
at this time to be in full activity: M. Charles 
Lucas is the general secretary. The Revue, 
which is conducted by M. Lonis Auvray, sculptor, 
usually contains, amongst other articles, an inter- 
esting chronicle of events connected with the 
fine-arts during the month. 





Occasional Essays. By CHanpos WREN Hoskyrns, 
London: Longmans & Co. 


THESE essays treat of the Invisible World (of 
oxygen, nitrogen, steam, &c.), in a lecture ad- 
dressed to the members of the Ross Literary 
Institute in 1861, of which, at the time, Mr. 
Hoskyn was president: and they also comprise 


Tue Late Mr. Goprrey Syxes.—Her Majesty 
has been pleased, through Lord Derby, to confer 
a pension of 751. a year on the widow of the late 
Mr. Godfrey Sykes, formerly a pupil and teacher 
of the Sheffield School of Art, and the architec- 
tural decorator of the South Kensington Museum. 


New Enotisn Cuurcn at Lyons.— Arrange- 
ments are in progress for erecting a new Episcopal 
church at Lyons, for which purpose an eligible 
site has been secured on the Quai du Rhone, and 
its purchase approved of by the authorities of 
Lyons. Upwards of 2,0001. are still required ere 
the work can be commenced. 


OrEentnc a New Sartors’ Orpuan AsyLum.— 
The Archbishop of York has opened a new 
sailors’ orphan asylum at Hull. This is the 
second home there for children of sailors who 
have perished at sea. Mr. John Torr, of Liver- 
pool, subscribed 2,5001., and the Trinity House 
of Hull gave the land necessary. The home will 
accommodate from 80 to 100 children. 


PRESBYTERIAN CuuRcH, LeEIcEsTER.—A new 
Presbyterian church is about to be erected on 
the London-road, on the vacant Jand at the cor- 
ner of Station-street. 
building, capable of holding 1,000 persons, and is 
calculated to cost from 4,0001. to 4,5001. The 
design is in the Early Gothic style, and has been 





an address to the Warwickshire Natural History | Prepared by Mesars. Bidlake & Tait, of this 


and Archwological Society ; an essay on agricul- 
ture ; and one on property in land, titled “ Land- | 
lord ;” also a lecture on “The Battle Line of 
History,” delivered to the working classes of 
Leominster in 1863. The work is well written, | 
and contains a good deal of interesting scientific | 
and other literary matter. Mr. Hoskyns is the 
aathor of “ Talpa, or the Chronicles of a Clay | 
Farm ;” and “An Inquiry into the History of | 
Agricultare.” 





VARIORUM. 


“ A Hanpy-Book of the Law of Friendly So- | 
cieties in England and Wales,” by H. F. Gib- | 
bons, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law (Tegg, publisher), 
must be useful to thousands connected with | 
friendly societies. The Manchester Unity alone , 
has 387,990 members. “ Outlines of Political | 
Economy ;” by Geo. H. Smith (Longmans & 
Co.), is a sort of primer, designed chiefly for the 
use of schools and of junior students. The sub- 
ject is one with which youths somewhat advanced 
in their school education certainly ought to be | 
made acquainted; and the present primer seems 
to be a very good one to begin with, although, 
doubtless, such a work will require frequent | 
revision and republication ere it become a/| 
standard school-book. We extract a short 
passage on theory and practice,—a subject on 
which rather vague and erroneous ideas pre- 
vail, — as a specimen of the author’s style 
and general mode of treating his subject :— 
“There is a notion common enough even among 
the so-called educated classes that science and 
fact, theory and practice, are things not merely 
distinct, but opposites. How frequently do we | 
not hear it said— He’s a theorist, not a prac- | 
tical man.’ Yet practical men are indebted for | 
whatever they practise to theorists. The science | 
of mechanics depends upon that of mathema- | 
tics. Voyager and traveller owe their present | 
facilities of locomotion to theory. The inventor 
of the art of printing was a theorist : look at the 
grand results of his theory. A new world was 
added to the old, was ‘ called into existence,’ as 
it were, by a theorist—for long, long years re- 
puted a dreamer. Upwards of twenty years did 
Columbus wander in vain from court to court, to 
persuade monarchs, statesmen, and capitalists 
to furnish him with the means for carrying out | 
his plans—his theory ; and for that tedious and 
bitter period he was the mock, jest, butt, and 
scorn of practical men.” 











Rliscellanen, 
ContemMPLATED New Pier at Sovutnport.— 
The plan of a new pier for Southport has 
just been drawn out, and submitted to public 
inspection. The new project is to be called 


“Tbe Socthport and Birkdale Royal Crescent 
Pier,” and is to run in the shape of a curve or 
half-moon from the western extremity of the 
promenade, opposite the Royal Hotel, extending 
seawards 1,400 yards; with ali necessary con- 
venience on « largely extended scale, 


town. 


VaLue or LAND aT MELBourNE. — Seven hun- 
dred and forty pounds a foot is not a bad price 
for land, yet that is about the sum paid on 
Wednesday by Messrs. Buckley & Nunn for a 
small portion of Bourke-street, on which a part 
of their business premises is erected. For 27 ft. 
frontage they paid no less a sum than 20,0001. 
The land is about 


‘““MancHEestER Mems.”—Mr. Leppoc wishes 
us to say he is not the chairman of the Man- 
chester Albert Memorial Committee,—only a 
member of it. We drew our inference from 
reports of meetings of it whereat he so acted. 
Mr. Leppoc adds,—* The late Mr. Goadsby, the 
mayor of Manchester at the time, was the chair- 
man of the committee, and after his decease the 
subsequent mayors were allowed to take the 
chair by courtesy, though not specially ap- 
pointed.” 


Memoriat Fountain, Dunxetp.—On Monday 
last, the Duchess-Dowager of Athole inaugurated 
a fountain, which has been erected by the in- 
habitants of Dunkeld and other friends, in 
memory of the late duke. A committee was 
appointed by a public meeting of the inhabitants 
for carrying out the memorial ; and on its having 
been resolved that it should assume the form of 
a fountain, they chose a design which had been 
prepared by Mr. Charles 8. Robertson, architect, 
Perth. On the front of the pedestal the follow- 
ing inscription has been carved in Medizval 
characters :—“‘To the memory of George Au- 
gustus Frederick John, 6th Duke of Athole, K.T.” 





It will be a handsome | On the north side—‘ Born Sept. 20, 1814; died 


Jan. 16, 1864.” And on the south,—“ Erected 
by the inhabitants of Dunkeld and other friends, 
1866.” 


Associatep Arts Institute. — On Saturday 
evening last, the members of this society held 
their first meeting of the season 1866-7. The 
Associated Arts Institute was established for the 
delivery of addresses and the holding of debates 
| on questions connected with the fine arts and 
| for the exhibition of sketches. The great ob- 
| jects of the Institute are to promote social inter- 
| course among young artists, and to afford them 





200 ft. deep, and in 1839 / the means of improving their tastes. An annual 


was purchased from the Government at the | subscription of 5s. entitles an artist to the privi- 
original land sale in Sydney for about 101.— | leges of the Institute. At the opening meeting 


Melbourne Paper. 


A Liverpoot Institute or Crvit Enoterrs. | 2-A., presided. 
;] | not help referring to travelling as a portion of a 


On the 24th a preliminary meeting of the civ 
and practical engineers of Liverpool was held 
in the Royal Institution, Colquitt-street, to con- 


sider the desirability of forming an Institute of | ™ se eg ‘ F ‘ 
Engineers, similar to those which are so success- | Catholicity (if he might vo call it), the univer- 
fully in operation in London, Glasgow, and other | : 

y . abrir gel Me «| of expression which varied in many of its de- 


large towns. Mr. Pope presided. It was re- 
solved,—*‘ That this meeting, deeming it ad- 


visable to form an Institution of Engineers in 


Liverpool for the reading and free discussion of 
papers, hereby resolve to give it their utmost 


on Saturday evening, Professor Westmacott, 
In his address, he said he could 


| student’s studies, and the use of travelling was 
| shown by the opportunity it gave the artist, and 
more especially the architect, to judge of the 


sality of art as a means of expression—a means 


| partments. Merely copying works of art, whether 


| Classical or Greek, Medieval or Gothic, or any 


| other form, was not real art. 


| 


‘support, and favour its interests to the best of | ¥°TY, much according to the 


The object of art 
was to express sentiments, and those must vary 
locality and the 


their ability. It is further resolved that this | 8P¢cial influences to which a people were sub- 


meeting considers such institution desirable, not | jected. . 
¢| ducing those in former times of other nations, 


only for the discussion and dissemination o 


A mere copying of forms, merely repro- 


knowledge, but also for the benefits to be derived | W45 ot the expression of a particular time nor 


from the mutual intercourse of the members.” 


A code of rules was afterwards submitted and | 
It was resolved that the! 


passed provisionally. 


| society should be called the “ Institute of Engi- 


neers in Liverpool,’ and a meeting will be called 
forthwith. 


THE ForTIFICATIONS aT NEWHAVEN.—The new 
defences in course of construction at Newhaven 
were designed, we are told, by Lieut. Ardagh, 
R.E., who is also the superintending officer; 
Colonel Hanshawe, R.E., being the commanding 
engineer; Mr. Hall, C.H., the resident clerk of 
works; and Sergeant McCaughey, R.E., the 
military foreman of works. They are situated 
on the cliff to the west of the harbour—the site 
of the old small battery—and embrace about 15 
acres in extent. They are being constructed by 
Mr. John Kirk, of Woolwich ; his son, Mr. Frank 
Kirk, personally superintending. 


that the works, which were commenced a little | 


over two years ago, will take other three years 
to finish, and that the probable cost will be 
150,0001. The average number of men employed 
in the construction of the fort is about 250. 
addition to about 20 horses, three steam-engines 
are in constant use—one for making bricks, from 


It is stated | 


of particular ideas, neither could it be so. 
Fatt or A Rattway TuNNEL.—A sad accident 
| has occurred in the tunnel at Bradway, near 


| Dronfield, of the new Midland Railway from 
| Sheffield to Chesterfield, one man being killed 


‘and four injured. To facilitate the making of 


t 


the tunnel, a number of shafts have been sunk 


‘in the Bradway-hill; and the accident occurred 


in the excavation from No. 3 shaft, some forty or 
fifty yards from the bottom. At the time of the 
accident twenty-two men were at work in this 
part of the tunnel. For some distance this por- 


‘tion of the tunnel had been driven through the 


{ 


{ 


| solid rock. The roof was firm, requiring little 


support. The tunnel is being arched with brick 
to the thickness of 2 ft. 6 in., and, preparatory 
to the arching, the roof has been supported by 
beams of timber about 17 in. in thickness, and 
beams being placed lengthwise of the tunnel, 
and borne up by strong props at eachend. A 
few days ago the edge of the rock was reached 


iin No. 3 shaft, and a treacherous roof of bind 


‘succeeded to that of stone. 
In | 


The bind had a 
rather firm appearance, but, nevertheless, the 
| supporting beams were increased to five, in order 
|to provide against accident. There was con- 


clay obtained in an adjoining field; another for | siderable pressure on the beams; indeed, one of 
raising shingle over the face of the cliff; and a|them had been slightly sprung. As the beams 
third tor grinding burnt ballast and the making | were 26 ft. long, it was decided to support them 


of mortar. 


The fort is an irregular one, and will mount 42 
guns. The walls are concrete, made of shingle, 
obtained on the spot, and Scott’s cement, sup- 
plied by Messrs. Rickman, of Lewes. The in- 
ternal arrangements are of the usual character. 
It is thought not impossible that as Portsmouth 
is to be fortified with iron facings to the works 
instead of granite and iron, the same course 
may eventually be taken at Newhaven. 











From seven to eight millions of|in the middle. 
bricks alone will be used in the constraction. | given for the placing of a strong cross-beam of 


Accordingly, instructions were 


timber, supported by props. This cross-beam 
was being raised to support the centre of the long 
beams, when the accident happened. The long 
beams snapped in the centre, at the very spot 
where, in a few moments, they would have been 
firmly supported. In about an hour the missing 
workman was found under the middle of the 
fallen mass, of course quite dead. The coroner’s 





jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental death.” 
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Lonponperry.—The Lord-Lieutenant, at the 
invitation of the committee of the local Young 
Men’s Christian Association, has laid the founda- 
tion-stone of an edifice which, through the 
liberality of the gentry in the neighbourhood 
and the Irish Society, is about to be erected in 
Londonderry, for the purposes of a literary and 
scientific institute. The architect is Mr. J. G. 


Ferguson. 

Worknovst ManacremMent.—The Lancet says 
Sir Thomas Watson, Bart., M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. 
Acland, F.8.8.; Dr. Sibson, F.R.S.; Mr. Charles 
Hawkins, Mr. T. Holmes, Dr. Randall, together 
with Mr. Corbett, Dr. Markham, and Dr. Smith, 
have been appointed by the President of the 
Poor-law Board as a committee to consider the 
subject of cubic space and hospital accommoda- 
tion in the metropolitan workhouses. 


Mont Cents.— A letter from Florence says 
that the great enterprise of piercing Mont Cenis 
has now been completed to one-half of its ex- 
tent. The tunnel, which will be 12,220 métres 
7} miles) in length, is already pierced 6,110. 
M. Jacini has just sent a special commission to 
the spot to draw up a report on the means of 
completing this undertaking in three years. 
Parliament will be asked for the necessary funds 
in the approaching session. 


Bristow CaTuEpRaL RestoratTion.—A meeting 
of gentlemen interested in the proposed erec- 
tion of the nave of this cathedral has been held. 
Mr. Wait stated that Canon Norris and himself 


had worked together very actively in soliciting | 
subscriptions, and the result was contributions | 
amounting altogether to nearly 11,0001. Various | 
| A namerously-attended and influential public 
appointed to confer with the dean and chapter, meeting of the landowners and hopgrowers of | 
and a memorial addressed to that reverend body | West Kent has been held in Maidstone, and an 


resolutions having been passed, a committee was 


was agreed on. 


Vittace Hatt, Kisworrn.—A village hall has | 
been erected here, by a company, having 100) , rive from the metropolis and other places | 
| during the hop harvest. The chair was occupied | 
by the Earl of Romney, who wes elected as, 
president of the association. A committee of | 
| management to carry out a system of agency | 
| and other details was also appointed. The Vicar | 
|of Marden strongly recommended the provision | 
‘of proper residences for the hop-pickers. We 
jearnestly hope that the association will be. 


shares of 51. each, making a capital of 5001. 
The whole of the shares have been taken, and 
the money paid. Messrs. Goddard & Son were 
the architects, and the edifice has just been 
opened. There is in the front a reading-room, 
about 14 ft. square, and an entrance-hall by the 
side, which leads also into the large room, which 
is 50 ft. by 25 ft. The walls are limewashed, and 
look very plain. The contractor for the work 
was Mr. John Loveday, of Kibworth. The 
brickwork was done by Mr. J. Mason, and the 
glazing by Mr. Bryant. 


Free at Totrennam Hror Cross.—A destrac- 
tive fire has occurred in Tottenham. It originated 
in the workshops of Mr. 8. Cooper, builder, and 
destroyed these and various other premises 
adjoining. 

DWELLINGS FOR THE Poor 1x Amertca.—The 
houses for the poor, for which Mr. A. T. Stewart, 
of Newport, U.S., has annonnced his intention 
of giving 1,000,000 dollars, as mentioned in our 
last, are to be built in New York, and not in 
Newport, as stated. 


DunstaBLE New Crock Towrer.—In answer 
to the advertisement of the town council of the 
borough of Dunstable, forty-three designs were 
sent in for competition for the proposed clock- 
tower to be erected in the centre of the four 
cross roads, High-street and London-road, oppo- 
site to the Red Lion Hotel. After a carefal 
examination, the design sent in by Mr. Joseph 
Neale, architect, of Baldwin-street, Bristol, has 
been selected. 


Trape Untons anp Porrncs.— The sub- 
council of the “ Birmingham and District Trades’ 
Council,” in an address recently issued, advise 
\the Trade Unions to use their organization for 
political purposes. It is our duty, they say, “to 
use every means within our reach to obtain for 
ourselves our right to a voice in the election of 
'the men who ere to make the laws by which we 

are to be governed and taxed, and to exercise 
that right in support of those whose power and 
ability fit them to assist in freeing the industry 
|of this country from the political bondage in 
which it at present lies bound.” 


Tue Sanrrary Conxpitron or Hop-rickers.— 





association formed for regulating the employ- 
ment and improving the sanitary condition of 
the many thousands of destitute persons who 


| strongly supported by the public. The way in 


| which the hop-pickers “ pig” together at present | 
| chiefly promoted and carried out the entertain- 


| is abominable. 








Buripers’ Benevoitent InstitTvT1Ion. — The 
annual dinner took place on Tharsday evening: 
we defer report of the proceedings. 


Monument IN Lyxpuurst Crurcn.—There 
has been recently erected a tomb monument, at 
the altar end on the north side of Lyndhurst 
Church, Hants, to the memory of Mr. Hargrave. 
It is in the Decorated style, designed by Mr. 
Street. There are, in parts of it framed in 
panels, some sculptures with reference to the 
life of Our Saviour. At the east end, under a 
large painted glass window, is Mr. Leighton’s 
fresco from the parable of the Ten Virgins. 


“TAKE TO THE Boats.”—In times of ship. 
wreck or collision of vessels, or when a ship is 
rapidly sinking, it often happens that there is 
no time to launch the boats, and, consequently, 
many lives are lost. I am no mechanic, but 
would venture to suggest to those who are, 
whether it would be possible in our iron ships to 
have a groove (something like a small tram) on 
the side of the ship, down which a boat, kept at 
hand, could instantly be slid into the water ? 


It is but a vague suggestion, but perhaps you 
will have the goodness to admit it.—H. B. 


New Patent Fireprick Reaister Sroves.— 
Amongst recent improvements is a new stove 
for the ordinary fireplace, invented by Mr. 
Welch, a retired architect, of provincial cele- 


| brity, which is arranged with the view of giving 


a much greater amount of radiation than usual 
from its front; presents constantly a clear and 
bright fire, free from dust and ashes; throws 
out an abundant supply of warm air from the 
back of the stove, for the purpose of changing 
the air of the room; and, by preventing too lange 
an ingress of cold air into the chimney, insures 
an ascending power that lessens the liability to 
return of the smoke. 


Hanpsome.—A dinner of a very exceptional 
character, so far as its object was concerned, 
took place on Monday night at the Albion 
Tavern, Aldersgate-street. The occasion was 
that of a gentleman being féted by his creditors, 
to whom ten years ago he could, from stress of 
circumstances, pay but 5s. in the pound, but to 
whom he has since paid the balance of 15s., 
notwithstanding the law exempted him from 
all such subsequent liability. Amongst the 
creditors and others who deemed such an act of 
principle worthy of their recognition, and who 


ment, were Mr. Collingridge (proprietor of the 











Tue Yorksnize Worps Tuwvri.-— After the 


| 
* Batus any Wasnnovses ror Sr. Pancnas.—| openings in the sepulchral mounds of the pre- 
On the 29th ult. a special meeting of the repre- | historic tribes remaining on the Sberburn and 
sentative vestry of St. Pancras took place for) Ganton Wolds, near Scarborough, the Rev. W. 
the purpose of determining the question of | Greenwell, of Durham, and with him Sir John 
ranctioning, m accordance with the provisions of | Lubbock, Sir Tatton Sykes, and several other | 
the Baths and Washhouse Act, the borrowing by gentlemen interested in archwological suattere, | 
the Baths and Washhouse Commissioners 4 spent a week in investigating the stracture and 
further sum of 6,500I. for the erection of baths | contents of three round barrows on the estates 
and washhouses, in addition to the 12,001. the | of Sir Tatton Sykes, on the summit of the mid- | 
commissioners have already received the sanction | wold range above Weaverthorpe, Exst Riding. | 


of the vestry to borrow for that object. After 
an animated debate the numbers were declared : 
for sanction to borrow the additional 6,500/., 
31; against it, 15— majority, 16. 


Mortatrry, Bompay.—The British troops in 
the presidency of Bombay, between 12,000 and 


13,000 in number in 1865, suffered in that year 


a greater mortality than for many years past. 


The deaths were no less than 35 per thousand of 
strength, or considerably more than double the 
mortality of 1864, and this without including 


deaths among invalids embarked for England. 
The 


the 


pital) returns only 148. So far as complete re- 


turns of deaths among the civil population have 


pr obtained, the mortality was 20 per thousand 
1851, 17°4 excluding the deaths from cholera. 
At Ahmedabad, where, besides cholera, a fatal 
fever was epidemic, the gaol mortality was more 
than 265 per thousand; and at Hyderabad 
2568 per thousand. The most important sani- 
tary measure of the year was that for relieving 
the soldiers from overcrowding in barrrcks, and 
by temporary accommodation securing to each 
man the full standard floor superficies of 90 ft., 
without waiting for the uisite permanent 
barrack accommodation. 5 is 


of cholera was the chief cause of 
the increased mortality, the European portion of 
losing 16 men in a thousand from 
cholera alone. The native troops in the Bombay 

i were about double the number of the 
British troops ; the military returns give a mor- 
tality of 18-1 per thousand, the medical (hos- 


ion as enumerated in the census of 


The openings already reported were of a pecu- 
liarly rade and poor people; bat at Weaver- | 
therpe the barrows proved to be, although of the | 


in the art of fashioning flint into wespons, 
still belonging to the stone age. 
the buriais Lighly-wrought flints were found, 
met with. Evidence of a knowledge cf spinning 
was discovered in the shape of a spindle-whor! 
of clay. Other wolds have since been examined. 


THE Proposen Direct Rovrr From istixcton 
To THe Ciry.—A public meeting has been held 
in Myddelton Hall, Islington, for the purpose of 
promoting the proposed route from Exsex-road, 
Islington, through Packington - strect, Shep- 
herdess-walk, Bath-street, Bunhill-row, Type- 
street, and Moor-lane, into the heart of the City. 
Mr. Alderman Lusk, M.P., took the chair. 
Several members of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works were present. Resolutions were carried 
to the effect that the meeting urges the different 
vestries on the line to use their best e1 Jeavours 
to procure the opening of the line of road; that 
justice to the north-eastern portion of the metro- 
polis requires that the Metropolitan Board should 
carry out this proposed improvement at its own 
cost, the meeting asking the vestries to impress 
this view on their representatives; and that no 
time should be lost in at once carrying out the 
improvement, on the score of economy in the 
expenditure of public moneys, the meeting 
respectfally urging this view upon the vestries 





neolithic period, of a people far more advanced | 


| 
| 


‘up with an arcade, surmounted by open stone- 





and the Metropolitan Board. 


City Press), Mr. W. Spicer, Mr. Reed (Chief 
Constructor of the Navy), Mr. King, Mr. John 
Kaye, Mr. Newton, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Benson, of 
Ladgate-hill, Mr. Francis (of the Athenewm), 
Mr. Snow, Mr. Edis, Mr. C. H. Collette, and Mr. 
John Hodge (of the firm of Spalding & Hodge). 
Between forty and fifty gentlemen, presided over 
by Mr. John Hodge, were present to do honour 
to their guest, Mr. Passmore Edwards. 


OPENING OF THE Crorpon New WorkHovse. 
This ceremony took place on Thursday in last 


week. The style is Italian, very plain. In the 


centre is a tower 70 ft. high, and along nearly 
the whole length of the building is a stone 


' bat | balcony. Beneath the tower is the chief en- 
With many of | 


trance—a doorway, 8 ft. wide, and over this is 4 
semicircular arch. The line of the building in 


but not a single trace of metal of any kind was | front is broken near to each end, and the space 


between the two wings and the centre is filled 
work. The materials employed in the erection 
are Portland stone and Saffolk bricks. The site 
is near the new , on @ portion of 
what was formerly Croydon Common. The 
building presents a facade to Queen’s-road of 
between 300 ft. and 400 ft., and a depth of 
200 ft. Accommodation is provided for 180 
men and 100 women. The airing hall—a room 
50 ft. by 40 ft.—is in the centre of the building, 
and immediately over this is the chapel. The 
master’s residence is near the tower, and the 
stores and workshops are at the rear. The 
work has been carried out by Mr. H. Hart, 
of London. 





——— 


TENDERS 


For new schools at Summercotes, Derbyshire. Mr. 
Benjamin Wilson, architect :— 





LE £1,115 0 0 
ET Aifectnaceycpehdasctietearssepitore i,6l 0 0 
SD icintovuenthsedanlovtewcgdiadeinie 95 0 0 
Bradbury (accepted) .......0....0+ 994 0 0 
IEE: asosnvaarsomnexetacetbeess 921 0 0 





